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If the Taft-Hartley Bill 


Beeomes Law 


By Max D. Danish 
Contributing Editor of The New Leader 


‘ITHIN a half-dozen days of an approval or 

a vet6 of the Taft-Hartley anti-labor bill by 

President Truman, it is safe to assume that 

the determining factor in the decision will be political. 

President will make it a five-minutes-to-twelve 

dictum, after every listening post is sounded and 

‘every postcard, pro and con, which has reached the 

White House in recent weeks on the Taft-Hartley Bill 
istabulated. , 

_ The consensus, in the widest labor circles and 
among the Washington cognoscenti, is that Truman 
will veto the bill, unless he is ready to run the risk 

of being deserted by organized labor next year. 
Next in order is the anticipation that the Senate as 

well as the House will muster enough votes to over- 
“Tide the vetod. By actual count of heads, there will 
be enough pro-Taft Democratic Senators—and not 
‘ail of these come from the benignant South—to give 
Phim and the GOP a helping hand in putting the first 
puzzle on labor since Franklin Roosevelt stepped into 

While House in the early spring of 1933. 

% ' On the Republican side, on the other hand. the 
“Wuavimity is rock-ribbed. With the exception of the 
“two mavericks, Langer of North Dakota and Morse 
“of Oregon, the GOP lineup stands like one man be- 
ind the Taft-moulded labor curbs. The one other 
Republican colossus, who has been impertinently 
“@ilent on this very important piece of national legis- 
Tation, is the titular head of the Party, New York's 
Governor Dewey. But the young and dapper Tom 
ev, obviously, has his personal good reasons for 
showering accolades on Senator Taft at this 
oment. Mr. Dewey’s unspoken viewpoint is pretty 
yell represented by New York’s junior Senator, the 
ral” Irving M. Ives, whose recent conversion to 

The Taft-Hartley persuasion is presumed to carry an 
Mundiluted Albany aroma. In view of the fact that 
™he New York Governor is expected to be Senator 
‘Taft's chief opponent for the GOP presidential nomi- 
Wation next year, his ostensible “impartiality,” his 

des reckon, might minimize the onus which a 
Republican nominee would have to overcome among 
rade union voters in 1948. 


* * * 


BT is no wild speculation, therefore, to assume that, 
Wegardless of the President’s action upon his return 
from the pleasant three-day state visit in Ottawa, the 
PSOP steamroller, aided and abetted by its Democratic 
Diethren in union-hate, will put the Taft-Hartley 
sOmnibus on the Federal statute books. 
= But, where do we go from that point? Or may one 
stven make bold to inquire: How long will this enact- 
nt remain in the national law book? For, contrary 
expectation, the Congress high-command. which 
dabored, hatched and brought forth this legal abomina- 
ion appears not nearly as cock-sure about its longevity 
as one might expect. 

The New York Times, which has labored mightily 
pitt the support of the Taft measure—as it worked its 
fingers to the bone for the glory of the abolition of 
‘the OPA last summer—has recently summed up its 
©wn uneasiness regarding the future career of the 
Whio Senator’s legal offspring in the following 
halting editorial sentences: “If the Saft-Hartley Bill 
Were really ‘slave labor’ legislation, it would not last. 
It could not even be enforced. . Experience may 
Suggest changes. ... What is fair wad workable will 
Survive... .” 

Comment of this type, after the assiduous news- 
Paper and radio campaign to sell the Taft measure 
pas a “mild” and even “liberal” law, does not register 
@n overdose of confidence in either its fairness, its 


enforceability, or its survival prospects. What it does 
connote, however, is that its authors and editorial 
godfathers are themselves beginning to wonder 
whether this projected law, which is supposed to place 
frail and defenseless American business on a par 
with the “labor colossus,” will operate in a free 
democratic community with a labor movement that 
is not accustomed to the iron-fist edicts of a police 
state. , 
* * * 


Tue next query which springs up at this moment 
is what will organized labor do after this bill ‘be- 
comes law—how will it orientale its strategy and 
tactics to face the new law specially designed to 
block, hinder and entrap the unions or render them 
impotent against the die-hard non-union employers? 

If this observer is qualified to judge the current 
state of mind among organized workers, he would 
state that the trade unions have not as yet become 
panic-stricken on account of it, nor are they likely to 
lose their equilibrium despite the ugly provocations 
embodied in Mr. Taft's pet project. 

That this bill, if and when it becomes law, is vicious 
and punitive to a major degree is beyond reasonable 
doubt, all pious protestations of its direct and foster 
parents notwithstanding. Let me cite a few of its 
ugly features: 

It undermines the right to strike; it brings chaos 
into established collective bargaining relationships to 
nearly six mllion workers who have been employed 
n “closed shops” for many decades; it reopens the 
door to “government by injunction,” with the Govern- 
ment of the United States serving as the tool of re- 
actionary employers; it means the revival of the 
vicious company unions; it establishes the dangerous 
principle of government intervention in the internal 
affairs of labor unions; it weights the scales heavily 
in favor of employers; it restricts the benefits payable 
from welfare funds even when agreed upon by genuine 
collective bargaining; it cripples the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act and the National Labor Relations Act. 

What will then happen if thousands of firms which 


have had the “closed shop” for many years refuse, , 


under the direct inhibition of the new law, to renew 
their old contracts, let us say in the printing plants, 
the construction trades, or machine foundries, and 
if their employees, on the other hand, refuse to work 
except under the old-established relationships, is not 
difficult to foresee. The Taft “equality” measure may, 
from the very start, be greeted by a wave of strikes, 
which will make a great many citizens wonder whether 
they had “mandated” the GOP last year to bring in- 
dustrial chaos upon the country. 

Still, even such prospects appear not to throw a 
scare into labor at the current moment. Rather there 
is a sense of hardened resentment and a desire to 


pick up the GOP challenge and to slug it out, if it \ 


becomes necessary, on new picket lines to test the 
“enforceability” of the Taft-Hartley thrust at the 
trade unions. : 


* * * 


Tuis sharp resentment and fighting mood has prob- 
ably best been expressed already in the vigorous 
counter-attack with which the American Federation 
of Labor has met the assault of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers and its Congressional allies, 
This AFL publicity campaign, in newspaper adver- 
tisements, on the radio and at great public meetings 
from coast to coast, has already piled up an immense 
amount of good will for the trade unions. It. is a 
(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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Tito-Dimitrov-Hoza 


HE Associated Press reported, and 
the Bulgarian Government denied, 
that Georgi G. Dimitrov, the Bul- 
garian Premier, has recently visited 
Belgrade to discuss the imminent forma- 
tien of a Balkan federation. Whatever 
may be true in the AP story, there can- 
not be any dovbt that a close unifica- 
tion of at least 
Yugloslavia, Bul- 
garia and Alba- 
nia is at hand. 
In fact, though 
not teehnically, 
this means the 
creation of a Ba)- 
kan federation at 
an early date. 
“The people of 
Bulgaria,” 
Marshal] Tite de- 
clared on June 1, 
“want a rapprochement just as our 
people want it.... Nobody is entitled to 
hinder us.... We must strengthen the 
unity of the Balkans.” 
Tito’s threat against those who “want 
to disturb” is obviously aimed at Eng- 
Jand. When Churchill agreed to the 
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support of Tito in 1943-44, it was re- 
ported that one of the British conditions 
was a pledge to maintain the independ- 
ence of both Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. 
Actually, cooperation between the Yugo- 
slaw and Bulgarian regimes, and, in 
addition, with the Rumanian Govern- 
ment and the Communist Party of 
Greece, has under Soviet auspices been 
a reality for two years. The formal 
consolidation of the nucleus of a Balkan 
Federation will not only perpetuate the 
connection between these Communist 
groups but achieve other, more im- 
portant aims. 


The Balkan Federation, even without 
Rumania, will be a great force in South- 
eastern Europe. With a population of 
some 25 millions, it will extend from the 
Black Sea to the Adriatic, from the 
Italian and Greek borders to those of 
Austria and Turkey. It is doubtful 
whether Josef Tito will remain the 
supreme leader of this new state; Georgi 
Dimitrov, who occupied a higher position 
in the Comintern’s hierarchy, has a bet- 
ter chance to become the Stalin of the 
Balkans than does the Yugoslav dictator. 
Imitating the Soviet Union, the new fed- 


eraiion will certainly be made up of six 
“Union Republies”—in accordance with 
the number of its nationalities (Serb, 
Croat, Slovene, Bulgarian, Albanian, 
Macedonian). To appease the non-Soviet 
world, the new state will probably re- 
frain from calling itself a “Soviet” 
federation, though it will be modeled in 
essence after the Soviet pattern. 

The great significance of this ‘new 
combination lies in the fact that in all 
four directions it will confront and, at 
least diplomatically, attack independent 
countries. In the east, Bulgaria claims 
a slice of Turkey up to the Dardanelles. 
In the south, there lie Macedonia and 
Greece, and it is mainly in this direction 
that the attack will develop. In the 
west, the new state will border on 
Trieste and Northern Italy, where « 
protracted fight for hegemony seems 
about to begin. In the north, Tito’s gov- 
ernment demands a province of Austria. 

Therefore the new state will have to 
create a powerful military machine, 
supplied and controlled by Moscow. The 
new army will certainly be stronger 
than that of Italy, limited by the peace 
treaty; stronger than those of little 
Greece and Austria and at least equal, 
if not superior, to the Turkish army. 
In this way, Bulgaria—whose army is 
restricted by the peace treaty to a 
strength of 55,000 men—will be able to 
break the restrictive clauses of the 
treaty. This, by the way, will be a hint 
to the other former German satellites 
as to the best way of freeing themselves 
from the military impotence imposed on 
them by international treaties. 

A free federation of Balkan peoples 
has been the dream of liberal, demo- 
cratic, Socialist, and often revolutionary, 
groups jn those countries for many 


decades. The federation was intended 
te previde a force capable of opposing 
the two great powers who tried to con- 


tro! the Balkans, to cut them into — 


spheres of influence and entangle them 
in their intrigues and policies. The, pro- 
gram of a Balkan Federation was di- 
rected against the empires of Russia 
and Austria-Hungary. The united peo- 
ples of the Balkans aimed at a federa- 
tion that would be strong enough to 
defend its independence from and 
against the great powers. 


The Balkan Federation which is 
emerging before our eyes, however, is 
but a caricature of that great design 
which inspited generations. It arises as 
a docile satellite of a great conqueror. 
And instead of being the compact of free 
peoples, it will start its life among gal- 
Jeys and concentration camps. 


*” » > 
Stalin ond Stassen 


The transcript of Harold Stassen’s 
conference with Stalin last April aroused 
considerable interest, in particular 
Stalin’s answer to Stassen’s question 
as to whether, in Stalin’s opinion, the 
two secial systems, Soviet and capitalist, 
“can exist together in the same modern 
world in harmony with. each other.” 
As far as “harmony” is concerned, 
Stalin gave no clear reply, but on the 
whole, “the difference between them,” 
Sialin said, “is not of essential im- 
portance as far as cooperation is con- 
cerned. If during the war they could 
cooperate, why can’t they today in 
peace?” Stassen was not satisfied with 
this reply and insisted that before the 
war, “the Generalissimo himself had 


(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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Under the Bingo Banners 


OON GAFFNEY, an expert and 
M exciting novel by Harry Syl- 

vester (Henry Holt & Co. $2.75), 
will inevitably suffer from being dealt 
with here rather than in Isaac Rosen- 
feld’s lively literary section. lis fine 
qualities as a work of fiction are none 
of my business. [t is an almost perfect 
combin.-ation of 
realism and sym- 
bolism. The char- 
acters live and 
grow in a rich and 
easily suggested 
background of. so- 
cial striving. The 
psychology of indi- 
viduals. groups 
and, very special- 
ly, of dramatic 
moments is richly 





: Bohn 
there without the usual display of fake 
freudianism. 


But all of this is none of my affair. 
Moon Gaffney is my meat because its 
substance is a criticism of the Roman 
Catholic church by a good Catholic. In 
a@ side-swiping sort of way it also takes 
in Tammany Hall, the labor movement 
and a couple of other hings. But 
thioughout the stirring action the char- 
acters live, think and act as Catholics. 
The only Protestant in the entire pop- 
ulation is about to be received into the 
church in order that he may marry ae 
rich and popular Irish girl. They are 
all upper-crust, dinner-jacket Irish. 
There are among them one Italian and 
one South American, but they are there 
for purposes of contrast. The substance 
of the tale is furnished by the way per- 
verted teachings of priests and bishops 
becloud and bedevil the hives of the 
faithful. 


In the hands of a less sensitive artist 
the central character, Moon, would have 


become a romantic, reforming hero. Son 
of Patrick Gaffney, Deputy Fire Com- 
missioner, faithful Catholic and Tam- 
many man, he graduates from Notre 
Dame and is on his way to assured 
political success. To have a boy from 
this background see the light on some 
new-world road to Damascus and turn 
bare-handed to clean up both church and 
political machine—this would have given 
us an old-fashioned retorm novel to stir 
debating societies. But Sylvester is much 
too fine an artist to indulge in such 
cheap dramatics. 


His hero is no hero—merely a con- 
fused young man who drinks too much. 
From the start.,he accepts all the pre- 
suppositions of prelates and’ politicians. 
But his world is disturbed by the Catho- 
lie Worker crowd. In this part of the 
tale there are some obvious portraits, 
and there is sure to be some speculation 
as to who is represented by the various 
characters. Though [ can recognize one 
or two, I don’t care to enter this guessing 
game. The important point is that the 
devoted men and women who publish 
the Worker, though on the side of the 
angels, are better Catholics than the 
slithy clericals who besmirch their high 
calling. There are, in fact, numerous 
priests among them. And when the 
Worker comes into the New Leader office 
the religious cuts which decorate its 
front page give it a strange appearance 
among the labor papers with which it is 
filed. Its editors and writers are as much 
distinguished by their piety as by the 
soundness of their approach to labor 
problems, So what we have in this novel 
is one set of Catholics stacked up against 
another, genuine religion against de- 
generate ecclesiasticism. Linford Thomas, 
not a priest, merely a labor man, sug- 
gests the quality of ancient Catholic 
sainthood. 


Different Sorts of Catholics 


Berween these two kinds of Catho- 
licism, Moon and his friends are caught 
and painfully buffeted. At great danger 
of doing injustice to the author, I will 
tear out a scene. The diocese owns a 
great block of slum housing. To increase 
its income, the Chancery has decided to 
tear down the tenements in order to 


make way for an apartment house de- - 


velopment. So the tenants are given a 
30-day eviction notice. And the poor 
souls, with no place to go, are at their 
wits’ end. The Catholic Worker crowd 
takes up their cause and Moon Gaffney 
inadvertantly becomes involved. An 
interview with the Monsignor at the 
Chancery is arranged, and to represent 
the desperate slum-dwellers Giuseppe 
Buonaventura is taken along. Moon and 
Edward Galvin, of the Worker, present 
the case of about-to-be-dispossessed, 
feeling sure that the church will take 
the humanitarian attitude once the facts 
are made clear. The Monsignor is cold 
and businesslike. He rebukes Moon for 
mentioning Christian charity. His anti- 
Semitism drives Galvin to a couple of 
sharp words, but to the end Moon, con- 
tused and depressed, preserves his re- 
spectful attitude. And then the story 
goes on: 

“As Moon and Galvin turned to go 
they found that Giuseppe was still fac- 
ing the Monsignor and that the Italian 
was weeping, the tears running down 
into his ridiculous mustaches. Like 
Moon he clung to his hat, pressing it 
against him with both hands. ‘My fad’, 
In Italia. In Italia he say a long time 
ago, dat da peep lik-a you, they mak-a 
shit out-a the church.’ And still weep- 
ing, he let them take him, one by either 
arm, and Jead him from the room.” 


The author’s feeling of hurt at the 
church’s sex teaching is even deeper 
than that aroused against ecclesiastical 
wordliness, According to his view love, 
sex, marriage are defiled in the minds 
of young Catholics by the church’s un- 
healihy and abnormal emphasis on sex 
as something unclean. In a tense scene 
he represents two priests trying to 
persuade a spirited Irish girl to marry 
a rotter whom she hates by saying: “It 
is not every young woman who can 


marry in the assurance that in time she 
will help te administer many hundred 
thousands of dollars.” 

Father Malone raises disgust to a 
climax when he delivers an anti-Semitic 
tirade at the wake of Moon’s father. 
The priests are, too, on the side of a 
vacketeering water-front trade union 
leader. For the most part they seem to 
be wrong about nearly everything. Even 
their opposition to Communism is for the 
wrong reasons. The only good clergy- 
men, apparently, are the. young ones, 
those who have not yet been debauched, 

* * * 


It's «a Good Word—Catholic 


Wi EN this book appeared some of our 
readers came to me with grins, Look, 
they said, you are always writing about 
Catholics as if they were on our side; 
now see what one of their own boys has 
to say about them. Perhaps this column 
is. my answer to them. This book is 
criticism from within, In the end Moon 
Gaffney remains in the church and turns 
10 defending trade unionists. No anti- 
Semitic, corrupt and hypocritical priest 
can turn him from his faith. 

And in that staunch Catholic journal, 
The Commonweal, Francis Downing, in 
a review to be printed next week, hails 
this novel as “beautifully and wonder- 
fully done.” The author, he says, has 
“a sure and great talent.” “Many 
Catholics,” he thinks, “will abuse this 
book: but all Christians will be gratetul 
for it.” 

In order to keep the record straight, 
Edward Skillen, Jr., editor of Common- 
weal, will add a comment on the book’s 
limitations, He affirms that it is a great 
piece of writing, but objects that the 
picture of the church is out of balance. 
“Whether it is a case of insufficient data 
or bad arithmetic on his part, the balance 
of the author’s findings does not tally 
with mine.... Valid criticism of clerical 
zuthoritarianism and several other real 
abuses gets lost in the wild fusillade 
which Mr. Sylvester aims in so many 
directions.” 

There you have it. The Catholie 
church is wide open for hot and healthy 
discussion. The individual conscience is 
not over-ridden, These people are not 
authoritarians, 
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Foreign Policy Ferment 


ASHINGTON, D. C.— Respon- 
W aie circles here are seriously 

discussing a possible special ses- 
sion of Congress for an emergency over- 
hauling of American foreign policy. This 
is both a measure of the sense of alarm 
felt here over the series of disastrous 
defeats recently dealt American diplo- 
macy by aggressive Russian moves in 
Europe and Asia; and at the same time 
is expressive of the growing demand 
here for positive action to bring to a halt 
the retreat of democracy before the 
slashing attacks of Russian totalitarian- 
ism. 

The idea of a special session of Congress 
originated in Republican quarters on 
Capitol Hill, but the idea quickly became 
bi-partisan when a number of Demo- 
cratic Senators and Representatives em- 
braced the suggestion. Under the plan 
suggested, Congress will “recess” instead 
of “adjourn” on July 31. Under the new 
Reorganization Act, Congress normally 
would convene next on January 3. If 
Congress were to “adjourn” on July 31, 
a special session of Congress cou'd be 
ealled only by President Truman. By 
“recessing” however, Congress would 
deliver the power to the two Republican 
leaders of the upper and lower houses. 


Specifically mentioned as possible sub- 
jects for an emergercy session of Con- 
gress are restoration of the large cuts 
in the Army and Navy appropriations 
and possible increases, also revision of 
the Neutrality Act which presently 
would hamper American mobility in the 
event of an emergency, and quick Con- 
gressional sanction of broad-scaled plans 
now under way for Inter-American 
military cooperation. 


The suggestion of a special session of 
Congress is an, as yet unspoken, im- 
plicit rebuke of the State Department 
which, in the diplomatic war with the 
Soviet Union, has become a_ too-oft- 
beaten general. 

The State Department was quick to 
grasp this meaning over the past week- 
end, and moved sensitively in response. 
One evidence was the inspired report by 


By Jonathan Stout 


John Hightower, authoritative diplo- 
matic correspondent of the Associated 
Press, that: 

“The American Government was 
said authoritatively yesterday (Satur- 
day) to be fully prepared to abandon 
its efforts for an early Austrian peace 
treaty if that becomes necessary to 
prevent the Communists from grab- 
bing the country. Officials declared 
the United States would be prepared 
to continue the occupation of Austria 
indefinitely in such cireumstances.” 


* * * 


Tuose who have followed closely 
State Department policies recently, par- 
ticularly in the case of Italy, as well as 
Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria, will 
recognize in the Hightower report an 
absolute black-and-white reversal by the 
State Department within the past week. 
This change appears to have been 
caused by the attitude of Capitol Hill, 
which already regrets that only a week 
ago they followed the politically inept 
State Department in signing the four 
peace treaties. 

Now that signing of the four peace 
treaties has lost for the United States 
its occupation status (read protective 
status) in Italy and its legal possibilities 
in the other three, so that in the case of 
the arrest of the Bulgarian democratic 
leader Petkov the Bulgarian Communist 
dictator Dimitrov is able to reply to 
State Department inquiries, “Mind your 
own business,” the State Department is 
now determined not to repeat the same 
mistake in Austria and finds the best 
way is an indefinite postponement of the 
idea of a peace treaty. 

(There is a legal angle to this tactic. 
As long as one American soldier is 
stationed as an occupying force any- 
where in the world, the Army legally 
can, without an instant’s delay, rush 
ten million reenforcements to that 
one soldier. If, however, there are 
none stationed in the same place, it 
requires an act of war passed by 
Congress befere the Army can send 
as much as one Soldier there.) 


The Vindication of 
Ambassador Bullitt 


Time—ana the Kremlin—continue to 
make former Ambassador William C. 
Bullitt look better and better every day. 
This was accented this week by Bullitt’s 
doctorate address before the Georgetown 
University graduation class. 

By contrast with the State Depart- 
ment, our former envoy to Russia and 
France has frequently appeared in his 
writings and utterances of the past two 
years to be far out in front. This is not 
quite so. If the people are used as a base 
for comparison, the more accurate per- 
spective appears that the State Depart- 
ment has consistently lagged far behind 
the understanding of the man-on-the- 
street, while Bill Bullitt appears a much 
more sensitive barometer of public 
opinion. 

But, as he did at Georgetown this 
week, Bullitt has. nct been merely regis- 
tering the pulse of public opinion. He 
has contributed light and understanding 
for the people, a combination which con- 
stitutes statesmanship of the highest 
order. 

“You step today onto a field of battle,” 
he told the graduating seniors at George- 
town on Monday. “Beyond the calm of 
this city of Washington and the con- 
fines of this continent, where no one is 
starving and few are living in fear, lies 
a world of hunger and terror.” 

Then, former Ambassador Bullitt pro- 
ceeded to put into words what might be 
regarded as a complete and perfect syn- 
thesis of the thoughts, both spoken or 
dimly conceived, which prompted Capitol 
Hill to make its move for an emergency 
special session of Congress. 

“In all the once-independent coun- 
tries which the Soviet Union now cen- 
trols there is hunger and terror. Into 
this sick body of mankind the Soviet 
Government, day and night, through the 
ducts of its world-wide Communist con- 
spiracy is pouring the poison of class 
warfare, instilling the belief that there 
can be no peace on earth until ail the 
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peoples of the world have been conquered 
for Communism. 

“Day and night the war potential of 
the Soviet Union is being raised by @ 
Five-Year Plan that emphasizes. not the 
production of consumer goods but the 
production of machines useful in war. 
The little caste of orthodox Communists 
that sits in the Kremlin controls today 
more than a sixth of the surface of the 
eartn. The great Russian people, whe 
are capable of performing prodigies of 
good, are driven by that privileged and 
persecuting clique to prodigies of evil, 
Stalin and his associates by their owa 
will, deliberately and consciously have 
chosen to declare themselves the enemies 
of all people that live in freedom. 

“Without the slightest moral scrupla, 
they use to achieve their aims of conm- 
quest the vast physical force they come 
trol whenever they judge that they can | 
use it with impunity. At the moment, 
they do not dare to make war against ua 
or our friends because they know that, 
for the moment, the United States is far 
stronger than the Soviet Union and alk 
its satellites. But, if ever they belieot 
thot they are the stronger, they will at. 
tack. 

“Meanwhile, they are attempting bg 
the Fifth Columns they have organized 
throughout the world and by propaganda 
to break down the resistance of all demo 
cratic peoples. Their spies and agenta, 
their fellow travelers and dupes, ave 
active in all countries including cur ove 
in our great cities, in our labor unions’, 
even in our government offices in Wash- 
ington. Therefore, whether you like it @ 
not, you step today onto a field of battle.” 











—————————_— —_ —____ 


HILE President Truman is mar- 
W shalling the forces of the United 

States to stop the Communists, 
the Army and American - supported 
UNRRA have declared war against the 
anti-Communists. Consistency and logic 
are the twin jewels of American foreign 
policy. 

A recent issue of the Army newspaper 
Stars and Stripes comes to hand. Under 
the headline: “Russia Backed on DP 
Charges, UNRRA Acts to Segregate 
Anti-Soviets,” Stars and Stripes reports 
that: 

“Paul Edwards, UNRRA director for 
the American Zone of Germany, said he 
agreed with Russian charges that re- 
patriation of Poles, Ukrainians, Balts 
and Yugoslavs had been blocked by anti- 
Soviet elements in DP (Displaced Per- 
sons) camps. 

“At the same time, Edwards reported 
that UNRRA and the U. S. Army were 
‘in complete agreement’ on the necessity 
for removing those persons agitating 
against repatriation. 

“The American Zone director said 
these ‘undemocratic’ leaders solidified 
control of their followers during the 
winter and were using methods ranging 
from ‘intellectual propaganda’ to ‘mili- 
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UNRRA and Repatriation 


By Jonathan Stout 


tant brutality and terror’ to block free 
decisions among DP’s on the repatriation 
issue. 

“We agree with the Russians,” Kd- 





TRUMAN 
Calls Hungary Seizure “Outrage” 
wards said. “We support their claims.” 
According to the report in Stars and 
Stripes, “the program agreed upon by 
UNRRA and the Army will concentrate 


anti-Soviet leaders in camps for the 
‘hard-core of non-repatriables.’ ” 

While anti-Communists are being im- 
prisoned in special concentration camps, 
it is reported by Stars and Stripes, “re- 
patriation propaganda will be carried on 
in the camps by officers from the new 
Eastern European governments.” 

“Edwards said,” according to Stars 
and Stripes, “that UNRRA also is urg- 
ing repatriation.” 

While all the forces of propaganda 
and coercion in favor of sending unwill- 
ing victims of totalitarianism into the 
blood-thirsty grasp of the Communists 








—— ANNOUNCING... - os 


Two Important Articles on the Forthcoming 


American Veterans Committee Convention 
By GUS TYLER 


DON WILBUR 
in THE NEW LEADER 


You will not want to miss this cogent coverage of the convention at which our 
returned veterans will discuss the most important of their contemporary problems 
Will they be able to dislodge those who would use AVC for narrow partisan 
political reasons—and will they be able to formulate a program for veterans 
and all liberals and their country? Those are some of the questions that Gus 
| Tyler’s and Don Wilbur's articles will answer. 
i 


———— 


are being given free rein and all officiad 
assistance, not a single word will be per- 
mitted public utterance in the camps 
against repatriation. Reports Stars ond 
Stipes: 


“Camp members may individually a@- 
cide against repatriation, Edwards ex- 
plained, but they cannot publicly agitate 
against others going home. 


“The Army is urging repatriatious 
anew,” Stars and Stripes concludes, “im 
recognition of the fact that its primar? 
commitment is to reconstruct Germany 
and its economie and political life.” 














ALERT? 


Dedicated 10 an expose of all totalitarian enemies of democracy 





Unitarians Reject Pa 


By Donald Harrington 


izations were vividly illustrated on May 26th at the Annual Meeting of the 


Tiss problems which can result from Communist infiltration into liberal organ- 


American Unitarian Association in historie Arlington Street Church, Boston. 
Amid the stately surroundings in which the great Channing had preached of the free 
mind and spirit, the Unitarians had to decide whether to grant absolute freedom te 
the editor of their official denominational journal to deny to a considerable portion 
of the Unitarian constituency free access to its pages. The direct issue was whether 
Stephen H. Fritchman, fellow traveler of the Communists, could maintain a free 
press, and whether or not he should be retained as the editor of the official Unitarian 


magazine, “The Christian Register.” 
For over a year criticism of Fritch- 
man had been mounting. As officer, 
board member or sponsor of over 25 
alleged Communist-tront organizations 
during the last ten years, his pro-Com- 
munist sympathies were well known, and 
acknowledged by his friends.* His use 
of the pages of the denominational 
journal to promote such agencies and 
their leading personalities was notorious. 
The pay-off came when Fritchman began 
in editorials to question the right of all 
men to freedom of speech and of the 
press, and to attack the American Civil 
Liberties Union for protecting the right 





of all people to be heard. When he began 
to refuse to print letters, articles and 
book reviews submitted by his ministerial] 
colleagues which were critical of his edi- 
torials, his pro-Soviet bias, or any aspect 
ot Soviet life, when Unitarian ministers 
found their names getting mysteriously 
on Communist-front mailing lists, and 
when they began to receive letters ask- 
ing them to solicit subscriptions among 
their people for such fellow-traveling 
publications as Reader's Scope, they oe- 
yan to wonder. 

The fireworks started in May of last 
year, when Larry S. Davidow of Detroit, 
a Unitarian layman, one-time counsel 
for the Automobile Workers’ Union, 
formally asked the Board ot Directors 
of the Unitarian Association to dis- 
charge Fritchman for using his position 
as editor and youth director to propa- 
gandize for the the Communist cause. 
Jn response the nine man Executive 
Committee of the Board was constituted 
a committee of inquiry and hearings 
were held at which three individuals 





* List of Communist-front organiza- 
tions: 

The National Committee to Win the 
Peace; The American Youth for De- 
mocracy; The National Federation of 
Constitutional Liberties; The Civil Rights 
Congress; The National Negre Con- 
gress; The Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee 
Committee; The Samuel Adams School 
for Social Studies; The Thomas Jefferson 
School of Social Science; The American 
Committee for the Protection of Foreign 
Born; The National Council of Seviet- 
American Friendship; The American 
Slav Congress; “The Protestant”: The 
American Youth Congress: The Na- 
tional Free Browder Congress: The 
Japanese-American Committee for De- 
mocracy; The Commitfee for a Demo- 
eratic Far Eastern Policy; American 
Committee for Spanish Freedom; United 
American Spanish Aid Committee; 
North American Spanish Aid Committee; 
Spanish Refugee Committee; Puerto 
Rico’s Right to Freedom; American 
Seviet Membership: Emergency Peace 
Mobilization; American Peace Mobiliza- 
tion; American People’s Mobilization; 
Congress of Youth; “The Yanks Are Not 
Coming,” and others. 


testified, including this correspondent. 
After hearing the evidence and Fritch- 
man’s answers, the Executive Committee 
voted by a count of 6 to 3 that Fritch- 
man was guilty as charged. Following 
subsequent discussion, however, two 
votes changed sides and the final vote 
was 5 to 4 that the charges had not 
been proved. Subsequently, the Board 
of Directors of the Association voted by 
an overwhelming majority that Fritch- 
man be exonerated of the charges. 
a » a 


The Editor Is Asked to Consult 


Because of the closeness of the vote, 
and because the “Christian Register” is 
ithe official magazine of the American 
Unitarian Association, it was deemed 
necessary that responsibility for the 
contents of the “Christian Register in 
the future be cooperatively shared. Al- 
though having the last and decisive 
word, the editor was asked to consult 
with other denominational officers con- 
cerning articles. Because of the editor’s 
refusal to print most critical letters, a 
monthly round-up of criticism of the 
contents of the “Register” was mimeo- 
graphed providing that freedom of criti- 
cism and comment within the chureh 
family denied by the editor in the pages 
of the “Register.” As soon as freedom 
thus to criticize was established, Com- 
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social justice. 





Donald Harrington is Associate Minister of The Community Church of New 
| Yerk and National Chairman of the Worker's Defense League. He was educated 
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Holland, which he attended as Cruft Fellow. He has a consistent and admirable 
record of activities in behalf of the causes of liberalism and, in its broadest sense, 








munist propaganda began to disappear 
from the pages of the “Register.” 

By the beginning of May, 1947, how- 
ever, Fritchman ceased to be satisfied 
with the situation. Although under 
heavy fire from the Unitarian conserva- 
tives and liberals alike, he prepared an 
editorial for the May issue of the 
“Register,” criticizing American im- 
perialism on the one hand and American 
failure to help Russian imperialism 
secure bases in the Dardanelles, on the 
other. When urged to consult with 
church officials on the inconsistency and 
folly of this editorial at a time when he 
was under attack, he delivered an ulti- 
matum, He demanded absolute freedom 
to edit the paper as he chose without 
interference, or he would resign. Church 
officials begged him to reconsider. He 
refused. When asked for his resignation 
in writing, he withdrew it and said he 
would resign only to the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Association. When informed 
that this was not possible constitutional- 
ly, he remained adamant. He was imme- 
diately suspended by the Executive 
Committee and a few days later dis- 
charged by the Board of Directors for 
failure to cooperate with denominational 
officers. 

At the Annual Meeting on May 26th 
Fritehman was invited by the Moderator 
to state his position freely and fully to 
the delegates’ assembled. He did so, 
charging ecclesiastical censorship and 
threatening Unitarian ministers with the 





AYD To Be Absorbed 
By Young PCA 


By Walter K. Lewis 


MERICAN Youth for Democracy, 
Ate Communist youth front, will 
soon evaporate on the campuses 
of the nation, only to be absorbed by the 
youth division of t:.- Progressive Citizens 
of America. The evaporation, this writer 
Jearned, will take full effect by the early 
part of next year. 

A high official of the Young Progres- 
sive Citizens of America told a repre- 
sentative of The New Leader that, “All 
of us Lere are AYD’ers.” This was in 
answer to a query on whether it would 
not prove embarassing to PCA to have 
known AYD’ers in their ranks. “On the 
contrary,” we were told. “All of us here 
are AYD’ers. . AYD won’t last for- 
ever. ... There must be a real youth 
group for campus people. YPCA will 
eventually be that group.” 

In the meantime, YPCA is planning a 
Youth Lobby in Washingtor this week- 
end. Scheduled to address the YPCA 
group will be Henry Wallace. A meeting 
was held in the offices of YPCA three 
weeks ago. At this meeting representa- 
tives from the youth sections of the 
International Workers Order, the Jewish 
People’s Fraternal Order and AYD at- 
tended. All of these groups are taking 
part in the Youth Lobby under YPCA’s 
auspices. Among the endorsers of the 
YPCA’s Youth Lobby is Pete Seeger. 
singing spokesman for the Communist- 


front, People’s Songs. A representative 
of People’s Songs is expected to “enter- 
tain” the delegates to the Youth Lobby. 
Accomodations for the delegates are be- 
ing prepared at US Government spon- 
sored hostels in Washington, D. C. 

In a city college in New York City a 
YPCA’er and AYD’er, is about to as- 
sume the duties of a college newspaper 
editor. He was recently approved by 
the faculty. He is suspected of having 
attended Communist Party meetings, 
and his affinity to the party-line is 
known. His record as a student is ex- 
cellent. Plans are being made, however, 
to place before the president of the muni- 
cipal college in question the record of 
alleged pro-Communist activity of the 
new college periodical editor before the 
Fall’s semester begins. His name, for 
that reason, is being withheld by The 
New Leader. 

Both YPCA and AYD are considering 
sending delegates to the so-called World 
Youth Festival in Prague, Czechoslo- 
vakia, July 20-August 17. According to 
on-the-scene observers, this so-called 
Festiva. “will mark the first public car- 
nival of the revived Young Communist 
League.” Both YPCA and AYD are 


raising money for their delegates’ ex- 
penses. Plans for this festival were laid 
London in November, 1945, when 600 


(Continued on Page Fourteen) 


prophecy that if they allowed the reac- 
tionaries to get him, they would get them 
too. one by one. Confused debate raged 
for about three and a half hours. Finally 
a motion to reinstate Fritchman was de- 
feated by a vote of 3 to 1 of the dele- 
gates present. 

Did Fritehman’s dismissal constitute 
a breach of freedom of the press as he, 
and the editors of other church organs 
like “Zion’s Herald” and “The Chureh- 
man,” have so dramatically charged? 
It is all a question of whose freedom 
one has in mind! Should the freedom 
of the “Register” exist primarily for 
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ne? 


Fritehman or for the whole Unitarian 
tellowship? 

“ k x 
The Focal Points Involved 

@ Fritchman was not censored! He 
was given the last word always. He was 
only asked to consult. It seems likely te 
this reporter that he resigned because 
he had become convinced that in the 
atmosphere of free criticism maintained 
in the monthly round-up of criticism of 
the “Register” he could no longer ef- 
fectively carry on his propaganda. 

@ Fritchman was interested in free- 
dom ouly for his own viewpoint. He 
frankly stated in an editorial that he 
would publish facts concerning the Soviet 
Unien only when from his standpoint 
the iiming was helpful. (For a fellow- 
traveler, criticism of the Soviet Union 
is never helpful.) He wanted a “Regis- 
ter” tree for Fritchman, closed to others. 
His philosophy would change Voltaire’s 
great utterance, “I wholly disagree with 
what you say, but will defend to the 
death your right to say it,” to “I wholly 
disagree with what you say, and will do 
ail] in my power to prevent you from 
saying it.” His ultimatum to the Board 
of Directors posed the question: Shall 
“The Christian Register” be set up to 
serve democratically the whole Unitarian 
tellowship, or shall it be set up to serve 
a one man dictatorship? Shall it be the 
house organ of the free Unitarian house- 
hold, or the fellow-traveling Fritchman 
household? When put to the test, though 
the issues were confusing and confused, 
the Unitarians chose democracy rather 
than dictatorship, and thus deserve to be 
congratulated. 

@ On February 7th, 1947, Fritehman 
indicated his own position starkly and 
clearly. The Division of Publications of 
the Unitarian Association prepared a 
Statement of Publishing Policies. In 
this remarkable document it proclaimed: 
“We oppose authoritarian systems of all 
kinds—social, political, economic, spirit- 
val: and whether imposed by a dictator, 
an ‘elite,’ ‘the people,’ or a hierarchy.” 
Fritchman objected to this statement, 
and refused to accept it for the “Regis- 
ter.” This alone should have disqualified 
him as a liberal editor. 

Net ali Unitarians or liberals yet ree- 

Coniinued on Page Fourteen) 
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How To Get A State FEPC 


Connecticut is regarded as a great 
triumph for the labor, liberal and 
religious forces of the Nutmeg state. 
Governor James L. McConaughy signed 
the bill within 24 hours of its passage 
by the state’s General Assembly, thus 
fulfilling a campaign promise. 
The successful outcome of the legisla- 
tive struggle for this law was not at- 
tained without great effort. Although 


FF, conecticnt of an FEPC law in 





the bill passed the State Senate unani- 
mously, it was adopted in the House of 
Representatives by the narrow margin 
of 16 votes. Both branches of the legis- 
lature at this biannual session were 
Republican controlled, and even though 
the Governor had indicated that he 
wanted the bill passed, a majority of the 
Republican Representatives voted against 
it. Only with the aid of the Democrats 
in the House was the measure approved. 

Unquestionably, the bigoted sentiment 
among some legislators from rural dis- 
tricts was a factor in the split in the 
tepublican ranks, but mainly respon- 
sible was an intensive behind-the-scenes 
campaign conducted by lobbyists for the 
State Manufacturers Association, the 
State Chamber of Commerce and certain 
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ee Leonard Bright is publicity director of the Connecticut Federation of Labor. 
As secretary of the Bridgeport Labor Committee to Combat Intolerance, he was a 
member of the FEPC Steering Committee which played an important role in aiding 
the bill for the Connecticut FEPC. Recently, he participated in the organization of 
a New Haven Labor Committee to Combat Intolerance which includes AFL, CIO 


and Railroad Brotherhood unions. 
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Public Utility corporations. So incensed 
were the Republican administration 
leaders against the undercover tactics 
of the reactionary forces that House 
Majority Leader George C. Conway 
pointed out that dissident employers had 
neither spoken against the legislation 
nor registered their objections to it at 
the public hearing called by the Judiciary 
Committee. 

At the previous session two years ago 
an FEPC measure which passed the 
Senate was killed in the House. The old 
Senate chamber in which the public 
hearing was held was filled mainly by 
Negroes, the group suffering most from 
employment discrimination. Since this 
element of the population is not regarded 
as potent enough politically the Con- 
necticut legislators were not impressed. 

The latest and winning campaign 
began last Fal] with the creation of the 
Connecticut Committee for a State 
FEPC Law with representatives of the 
AFL, CIO, the Labor Committee to Com- 
bat Intolerance, the NAACP, Catholic, 
Jewish and Protestant religious groups 
and veterans organizations such as the 
AVC and the Jewish War Veterans. Its 
Steering Committee planned the cam- 
paign carefully. 

Earlier thai year the Connecticut Fed- 
eration of Labor for the first time 


adopted a clear cut resolution in favor 
of state FEPC legislation. Its legisla- 
tive program which included this pro- 
posal was submitted to the Republican 
platform committee, and the state GOP, 
also for the first time, wrote a plank in 
its platform calling for the outlawing of 
employment discrimination, It, however, 
was not as forthright as the expression 
on this issue in the Democratic Party’s 
platform. 

The Connecticut FEPC Committee 
pressed Republican Gubernatorial candi- 
date McConaughy hard for a strong com- 
mitment and finally managed to obtain 
it in writing. 

Through the efforts of the Steering 
Committee and under direction of Martin 
J. Hogan, a labor organizer, local FEPC 
committees were Set up in many commu- 
nities of the state, the radio and the press 
were utilized for deucational purposes, 
public meetings» were held, legislators 
were visited and thousands of letters 
from organizations and sympathetic citi- 
zens poured in on the Governor and the 
Judiciary Committee. 

When the legislative public hearing 
took place many Senators and Repre- 
sentatives spoke to an overflowing au- 
dience in favor of the Ward-Gillie bill. 
They were followed by co-chairman Rev. 
John J. Loughlin. noted Hartford Cath- 


olic priest, Alfred Baker Lewis of Green- 
‘wich, J. Lawrence O’Togole, assistant 
secretary of the State Federation of La- 
bor, Margaret Connors Driscoll, State 
CIO legislative representative, John 
Rogers of the Hartford Central Labor 
Union, and speakers for other labor or- 
ganizations, the Connecticut League of 
Women Voters, and various civic, reli- 
gious and veterans groups. It was made 
elear that a broad cross section of the 








people of Connecticut wanted employ- 
ment discrimination ended. 

Under the state law unfair employ- 
ment practices by employers, employ 
ment agencies and labor organizations 
are banned. The State Interracial Com- 
mission is empowered to entertain com- 
plaints to be investigated by its agents. 
If substantiated the complaints are 
acted upon by a hearing board. The 
Commission may then issue a “cease and 
desist” order. In case of failure to 
comply by the violator, the Board may 
apply to the Superior Court for an in- 
junction which if violated would subject 
the discriminating party to penalties for 
contempt of court. Tae FEPC commit- 
tee-sponsored bill had called for criminal 
penalties instead. 
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== PLANNING ON THE QUIET = 


By Julien Steinberg 
Staff Labor Analyst of The New Leader 


T the moment, most critics, and 
A eves advocates of economic plan- 
ning in the US, continue to con- 
sider the issues involved as mainly aca- 
demic. But $20,000,000,000 is hardly a 
poetic metaphor. And that is the sum 
that has been asked of Congress for a 
widespread, long-range planning project 
—a program of public works designed to 
aid in the internal development of the 
United States. 
Nor are the motivetions which led to 
this budgetary request academic. At a 


time, when, in some quarters, a coming~ 


depression is treated as a spectre that 
exists only in the minds of dissident and 
trouble-creating men, there is considera- 
ble evidence to support the belief that if 
the politicos of the nation have not 
learned the economic lessons of 1929's 
Black October, they have gained feelings 
of discomfort at the social concomitants 
which accompany depression. Mass 
frustrations and deprivations, products 
of thwarted basic human needs, are not 
eonducive to the harmonious “well-being” 
of a nation, and to the political adminis- 
trations in the saddle at the time. 
Millions of unemployed do not furnish 
the proper social context, atmospherically, 
for leisurely contemplation of make- 
work arrangements. Ironically, the cat- 
astrophic depression of the Thirties has 
banged the lesson of planning into the 
Capital Domes. But it has not taught 
them to plan for prosperity; on the 
contrary, it has made them fatalistically 
accept the next economic holocaust, and 
plan instead for making the next depres- 


sion the most tolerable kind possible. 
* * . 


Axp even this negative, ameliorative 
rather than curative approach, is meet- 
ing with strong Congressional opposi- 
tion. For the coming fiscal year, Truman 
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has asked for $2,093,000,000. And Con- 
gress in its wasteful “economy” mood is 
anxious to lop some $500,000,000 off this 
figure. But a counter-opposition to Con- 
gressional surgery is being based on ths 
fact that Truman‘s request was inade- 
quate in the first place. Even the original 
sum asked for, if granted in full, would 
allow only the barest start on the 
contemplated program, The $17,000,000,- 
000 Congress has already appropriated 
is for projects that will lie dormant until! 
after June 30, 1948. 


Specifically, the program is concerned 
with the building and development of 
hydroelectric power, airports, defenses 
against floods, irrigation for arid lands, 
super-highways, and allied projects. But 
important in these considerations are 
two basic facters, the understanding of 
which furnishes a focus for greater com- 
prehension of the entire “shelf of public 
works planning.” 

The firsi, and most obvious factor, 
especially at a time of budgetary ap- 
propriations, is the problem of regional 
politics admixed with public planning. 
The entire program involves the two 
questions: a) wheve shall the building 
take place; b}) how much should be spent 
on these projects? Legislators, with an 
eye on their “back-home” political sup- 
port, are, naturally, not disinterested in 
such program decisions. Contemplated 
projects at present lie heavily in the 
West, Southwest and Middle West. As 
one business journal sketches in the 
implications: “Some shift in the in- 
dustrial center of gravity away from 
the East is involved, ... For that reason, 
arguments over public works are mixed 
up with regional politics as well as the 
economy issue.” The recent Senatorial 
fulminetions against David Lilienthal! 
for what seem to have been in large part 


the result of the TVA administrator's 
rejection of patronage demands on him, 
give a clew to the continuing problems 
with which al) public works adminis- 
trators will have to contend. At the 
present stage, legislators, mindful of 
later possibilities, are plumping for as 
large a share as possible of the public 
works pie. 


The second. and perhaps more im- 
portant factor. is the already-indicated 
lamentable need. for the program to 
more-or-less wait patiently until the de- 
pression starts before the planning shelf 
really gets under way. Congressional 
reluctance to locsen the national purse- 
strings tends ic strengthen this aspect 
of the program. Further hesitancy at 
this point would be unfortunate for there 
are a number of areas that call for 7- 
mediate attention. The Seventh Annual! 
Report of the Federal Works Agency 
states: “A measure of the task ahead in 
the field of public health is suggested by 
Surgeon General Parran... who reports 
that 10,500 communities in the United 
States lack adequate sewer systems, 5,000 
need new water systems, and the water 
systems of 6,500 communities are in 
serious need of extensions or improve- 
ments. Of the nation’s 3,050 counties, 
some 1,200 with # combined population 
of 15,000,000 lack even one accredited 
hospital.” 

There is an additional considerable 
backlog in a number of areas that have 
to be filled. “Hundreds of thousands of 
children are sti)] going to school in un- 
safe, unsanitary one-room shacks, and 
universities and colleges, which could do 
virtually no building during the war, 
have been forced to reject thousands of 
students, including war veterans, for lack 
of teaching space and dormitory ac- 
comodations.” 


Tu f& needs, of which these are a 
sample, indicate the tragedies that 
further delay may cause. As Feceral 
Works Administrator, Philip Fleming, 
reported to Congress: “While the pros- 
pect of using public construction to 
provide employment when depression 
threatens is attvactive, projects should 
not be undertaken simply to provide jobs 
for the otherwise unemployed. Useful 
projects which enhance the well-being of 
the community carry their own justifi- 
cation.” 

And in what may have been an at- 
tempt to mollify the unjustified fears of 
the last-ditch “free enterprisers,” he 
added, accurately: “Useful prblic works 
do not compete with private enterprise 
but stimulate’ and assist it... Just as 
the great highway-building programs of 
the 1920’s laid a firm foundation for the 
phenomenal expansion of automobile 
manufacturing and its allied industries, 
education raises the standard of living 
by creating new wants for industry to 
satisfy, and improving health standards 
helps to check a drain on the nation’s 
human resources ahd contribute directly 
to the productivity of labor.” 

He concluded: “It seems evident, there- 
fore, that the planning program now 
under way with Federal assistance falls 
short of meeting the total need, and that 
it would still fail to meet the need even 
if it could be continued indefinitely at 
the same rate.” 

The vast developmental plans then 
hinge on the decisions of’ the hesitant 
economic boys. The public as a result is 
in the position, as one observer put it, 
of the [rishman who, observing the con- 
tinual subway-building, pneumatic-drill- 
ing, and skyscraper-erecting in New 
York, remarked: “Sure, and twill be a 
great city. once they get it built.” 
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The World ot the Comintern: 





The Global 
Communist 
Web 


By Reuben H. Markham 


Former foreign correspondent of the Christian Science Monitor; distinguished 
authority on world affairs; eminent specialist in the political problems of the Balkans 


screws on all lands in eastern 

Europe. The area includes more 
than half of the main part of the conti- 
nent, and affects almost as many men 
and women as there are in the United 
States. 

This action in Europe is the result of 
a tightening of Communist ranks ‘in the 
Soviet Union itself. World Communism 
is in the midst of a global revival cam- 
paign directed. from Moscow, operating 
through intimidation, using conspiracies 
as a pretext for purges,-and aiming at 
the overwhelming of all enemies. 


Geren RUSSIA is tightening the 


Purge in Czechoslovakia 


N May 3 the Moscow radio broadeast 
a slashing tirade to Czechoslovakia 
damning “Criminals of the Pen.” The 
Russian commentator said, in substance: 
Such liars as Jan Slavik are writing 
things unfavorable to the Soviet Union 
in non-Communist Czechoslovak publica- 
tions. Slavik has slandered the Soviet 
nationality policy. And he isn’t alone. 
Tigrid, chief editer for Vyvoj has criti- 
cised Russia’s foreign policy. Karol 
Brusek also printed lies in Vyvoj. And 
Duchacek, chief editor of Obzovy, is as 
bad a: Tigrid. Unfortunately these 
eriminals have protectors in the National 
Socialist Party of President Benes. The 
Soviet public. sees in this a plot of 
Czechoslovak reactionaries and is con- 
vinced that. honorable Czechoslovak 
patriots will take appropriate measures. 

On May 4, the Czech Communists pub- 
licly assured Moscow that Czechoslovakia 
would do its duty. Joseph Smrkovsky, 
vice-chairman of the Czech National 
Council, one of Russia’s many phoney 
fronts in eastern Europe, declared at a 
great outdoor meeting in Prague, “Never 
again will Czechoslovakia pursue any- 
thing but a Slav policy. The control of 
ihe State lies in the hands of the [Com- 
munist-led] Front. We must strengthen 
the local [Communist-led] Committees 
of the Front. The national purge was 
earried ou: badly. Leaders of treason 
got off too lightly. . . . We shall no 
longer tolerate it in silence.” 

As Stalin for years has been discover- 
ing plots in the USSR and purging his 
rivals, he has now unearthed plots and 
demanded purges in all eastern Europe. 
His command is being carried out. 


* * » 
Purge in Hungary 


AD to say, as the all-powerful Soviet 
autocrat exercises his cruel tyranny 
upon these helpless nations, Christian 
professors in New York’s liberal Union 
Seminary disseminate an article saying 
that Russa is nearer to democratic ideals 
than we Americans. 

As Rakosi’s Hungarian Communists, 
backed by the Red Army, overthrew the 
legally elected Government of Hungary, 
Harvard’s professor, Harlow Shapley, is 
reported to amuse callow youth by say- 
ing that Communism is less dangerous 
than somnambulism. As though a profes- 
sor might mirthfully watch a buliy 
strangle a girl and facetiously remark, 
“He has a way with women!” 

As Moscow’s Yugoslav Communists 
arrest Dragoleub Yovanovitch, Serbia’s 
bravest and most radical peasant leader, 
en the pretext that he is a spy for 


America, Dr. Louis D. Newton of the 
Southern Baptists runs about our coun- 
try praising “Soviet freedom!” 

When a human being in southeast 
Europe, aspiri.g to a hit of elemental 
freedom and a modicum of personal 
safety, complains to his neighbors in a 
moment of confidence that Soviet Russia 
represses freedom, he is called a plotter 
and measures are taken to purge him. 
The Kremlin in this manner has placed 
half the world’s key continent under a 
new wave of intimidation, yet some Uni- 
tarian youths in a Boston church of 
glorious Christian traditions have noisily 
supported pro-Soviet Stephen Fritchman. 

Soviet Russia’s enslavement of Hun- 
gary is too fresh in American thoughts 
to need re-telling. Contrary to all agree- 
ments with the United States, agairist 
the will of the Hungarian people, in viola- 
tion of a national election held under 
Red Army control, a Russian General in 
Budapest has kicked out the Hungarian 
Government and installed one of his own. 
It was an act of unmitigated coercion, 
such as was practised by Assyrian con- 
querors in the ancient days of classic 
absolutism. 

The Hungarians whom Russia is kick- 
ing out or throwing into dungeons were 
the very men who defied the pro-Nazi 
Hungarian Government in 1944 and 
brought Hungary over to the side of the 
Allies. They had special claims on us. 

Though some had been remarkably 
subservient to Russia, they weren’t un- 
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reserved tools of the Communists and 
they did retain some love for Hungary. 
Because of that they were accused of 
plotting. They are said to have spoken 
unfavorably of Russia. On gathering to- 
gether they are said to have complained 
to one another. The Premier is even ac- 
cused of having arranged a secret code 
with his daughter a>road, by means of 
which she might get authentic news, in 
spite cf the Communist censorship. A 
Prime Minister is charged with working 
out a scheme to evade his own political 
police serving Russia. 

Are those charges true? Can any one 
doubt that Hungarians said Russia was 
oppressing them? Or that Russia was 
stealing from them? Or that Russia was 
strangling the national economy? Or 
that Russia was taking measures to give 
absolute power to the Communists? Or 
that the Communists were trying to 
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supplant the churches and dominate the 


schools? 
* * * 


Purge in Bulgaria 


HIS is typical of a tightening up all 
along the Soviet Front. For example, 
the Sofia radio on May 19 announced 
that the Bulgarian General, Constantine 
Popov, had been sentenced to 15 years 
imprisoi.ment for conspiracy. And on 
the preceding day the Sofia radio told 
at great length how Popov had confessed 
to having conspired with the chief lead- 
ers of the Bulgarian peasants. To yet 
that confession was the reason why 
Soviet Russia cooked up this Bulgarian 
plot. The Kremlin and its faithful Com- 
munist agents in Bulgaria want to elimi- 
nate all popular resistance to Communist 
tyranny. And since most of the resis- 
tance in Bulgaria comes from _ the 
peasants, aS everywhere in eastern 
Europe, Soviet Russia has formed a plot 
against them. 

General Popov, a reserve officer of 
Jittle import*nce, was arrested as the 
ringleader of an organization called the 
“Neutral Officers.” He and some of his 
colleagues were accused of having op- 
posed the converting of the Bulgarian 
Army into a department of the Commu- 
nist Party. Probably Popov and other 
officers that had been kicked out of the 
Bulgarian Army to make way for Com- 
munist commissars expressed strong 
sentiments to one another. They even 
dalked about it to civilians. That gave 
ihe Kremlin and the Bulgarian Commu- 
nists a chance to implicate the peasant 
Jeaders. They got Popov to testify that 
he had talked with Gichev, Koev, Petkov 
and other Peasant Party chiefs. These 
men are among the bravest in the world. 
They are loved and respected by alt non- 
Communists in Bulgaria, by almost the 
whole nation. And they unceasingly de- 
fend the common people defying all 
threats and disregarding all dangers. 

Consequently, they are said to have 
been in a plot and sone or all will be 
purged. A number of the very bravest 
peasant and Socialist leaders are already 
in prison. Soviet Russia is grinding them 
to powder and adding odium to her 
tyranny by talking of plots. 

Purge in Yugoslavia 


S Dimitroff’s Communists were push- 
ing their purge plot against the Bul- 
garian peasant leaders, Tito’s Commu- 
nists were arresting the Serb peasant 
leader Dr. Dragoleub Yuvanovitch, as a 
spy serving the United States. 

The real reason for this act was that 
Yovanovitch is a true champion of na- 
tiona’ independence as well as of eco- 


“With apologies to John Gunther., 


Courtesy of N.Y. Post. 


nomic and political rights for peasants, 
Last year he said in Parliament that Tito 
was delivering Yugoslavia to the Soviet 
Union and was stabbing the Yugoslav 
peasants in the back, 

This year in April Yovanovitch said 
that the chief burden of the new state 
budget was being placed on the peasants, 
intimated that it was designed to destroy 
all private enterprise and referred toe 
Tito’s regime as “the darling of Soviet 
Russia.” He also disapproved of the 
Jarge sums assigned to the Yugoslav 
Army, which he had said was in the 
service of the USSR. 

Yovanovitch’s three colleagues from 
the National Peasant Party—which ie 
part of Tito’s National Liberation Front 
—criticized Communist violence, de- 
nounced the police (OZNA) and charged 
that the government was robbing the 
peasants of their products. 

The Communist leaders furiously at- 
tacked Yovanovitch, especially for his 
reference to the Army. He was said to 
have committed an outrage in criticizing 
“the glorious Army.” Threats were 
publicly hurled at him and on May 17 
Tito’s Ministry of Information announced 
that Yovanovitch had been imprisoned as 
a spy. Three Yugoslavs have recently 
been executed on the charge of giving 
information to the Americans, Thus 
Serbia’s bravest, most devoted and most 
radical peasant leaders are being elimi- 
nated from the political scene. 

* ” * 


Purge in Rumania 


Simutranrousty the Soviet radio 
was announcing that the Rumanian 
police had arrested a number of Social- 
ists and Peasant Party leaders. One of 
them was Ghitsa Pop, t mild-mannered 
friend of Juliu Maniu. He resembles & 
missionary far more than a conspirator 
and for two decades has devoted himself 
to serving Rumanian peasants. He and 
the others were accused of leading @ 
Fascist movement! 

Since the Peasant chiefs and Socialists 
are accepted by practically the whole 
Rumanian nation as the leaders in the 
front of moral resistance to Communism, 
it is possible that some anti-Semites have 
insinuated themselv.s into their ranks. 
But the real reason the Socialists and 
Peasant Party leaders were eliminated 
is that the Communists want to wipe out 
all opposition. 

* * * 


Purge in Albania 
HE news about the Rumanian con- 
spiracy and purge, sent over the ether 


waves from Moscow, mingled with @ 
(Continued on Page Seven) 
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The Bitter Fruits of Neutrality 


Sweden is smug, apathetic, isola- 

tionist. The first impressions, when 
you come from ary other part of war- 
torn Europe are a bit like those of a 
poor man who is suddenly ushered into 
the home of a millionaire. Everything 
seems a trifle teo comfortable. The shops 
are full; the restaurants serve meals fit 
for the elite; theaters and cinemas re- 
quire no queueing and are comfortably 
heated; people dress to prewar stand- 
ards; and even if there is a housing 
shortage in the main centers, the bulk 
of the population still lives in a style 
and comfort that would seem legendary 
in most parts of Europe and very good 
even in USA, 


But even more striking than this ma- 
terial welfare, is the mental attitude of 
the Swedes themselves. They seem to be 
living in a world which is unconscious 
of a war having been fought at all. You 
speak to people about international prob- 
lems, about the remaking of Europe and 
peace settlements, but almost before 
the words are out of your mouth, the 
conversation is switched to purely local 
topics: the supply of liquor in the state 
stores, the latest movies, the new taxes, 
the predicament of the Royal family, the 
new Swedish air services, or "where to go 
for the coming holidays. 


T secant get the idea that 


The same sort of tea-cup gossip 
dominates the press. Sweden has a 
gigantic press. On an average, each 
family buys two papers a day and three 
magazines a week. But the most im- 
pressive thing, to an outsider, is the 
minimum of space devoted to foreign 
news. In a recent eopy of Dagens 
Nyheter, the largest daily in the country, 
I counted three columns of foreign news 
in a total of 238 columns! The general 
average may be slightly better than this, 
but the general] picture is not. A Gallup 
poll taken in December, 1944, revealed 
the fact that most noteworthy event of 
the year to Swedish minds was neither 
the invasion of France nor the retreat 
of the German armies, but the fate of a 
small Swedish steamer sunk by a mine 
in the Baltic. And a similar poll taken 
at the end of 1946 showed that by far 
the most outstanding event for that year 
was the death of P. A. Hansson, Sweden's 
premier. 

It is this extreme provincialism which 
dominates political consciousness in 
Sweden today. World events are not 
completely ignored, but their influence 
on the internal political situation are far 
less than in most countries. In fact, it 
would be safe to say that a revolution in 


Russia, England or USA tomorrow would, 


have about as much effect on Swedish 
domestic politics as the war has had. 
And that, compared with other European 
countries, is very little. As before the 
war, the Social Democrats are the lead- 
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ing party. Before the war the Con- 
servatives, Liberals and Farmers were 
the three next largest parties; they still 
are today, with very few changes in their 
views and strength. Only the Commu- 
nists have increased in strength to any 
notable degree. 





spokesmen reinforced this happy dogma 
of “do nothing, say nothing, think noth- 
ing, trust the government” by speeches 
designed to lull the public into the belief 
that everything was quite alright. 
Today, although this official “isolation- 
izing” has long since been tossed over- 


The soft noises of Russian troops slushing through the snows in winter 
maneuvers makes for terror in neighboring countries. 


Tue explanation of this unusual po- 
litical stability and provinsialism is 
largely to be found in Sweden’s wartime 
policy of “strict neutrality.” “Strict 
neutrality” it was not, for the coalition 
Government of Socialists, Conservatives, 
Liberals and Farmers compromised with 
both Germans-and Allies, according to 
whoever happened to hold the best cards 
for the moment. But as “strict neutral- 
ity” it was represented to the Swedish 
public. The press was muzzled; reports 
that might inflame opinion against Ger- 
many were banned; posters and placards 
told Swedes that their foremost duty 
was silence; parliamentary debates along 
ordinary lines ceased; members of left- 
wing organizations were eard-indexed; 
and, as occasion demanded, Government 


board, its after-effects are to some degree 
reinforced by the animated “delving into 
the past” that has been going on since 
the war ended. While most countries 
have lost interest in the international 
political battles that were waged during 
the war years, the Swedes, now that they 
have come to realize that “strict neutral- 
ity” was a bluff, have been looking 
around for scapegoats. Did the king 
really threaten abdication in 1941, unless 
the Germans were granted further 
transit facilities? Was Foreign Minister 
Giinther (now Swedish minister in 
Rome) directly responsible for the Swed- 
ish Foreign Office cooperating with the 
Gestapo? Was International News Serv- 
ice’s Swedish representative, Bulls 
Presstjanst, the tool of Goebbels? What 








is the truth about wartime relations with 
Norway? 

The position of the king, in particular, 
was the subject of a fierce newspaper 
discussion a few weeks ago. But it had 
hardly reached a full climax before the 
news was received of the sudden death 
of the second heir to the throne, Gustaf 
Adolf, killed in the Copenhagen air crash, 
and the whole press suddenly turned on 
a flood of tears for the memory of this 
none-too-popular prince and his German 
widow. This unfortunate incident, even 
if it cut criticism of the monarch short, 
served to confirm one significant fact, 
namely that King Haakon of Norway 
refuses to have anything to do with the 
King of Sweden. On several occasions 
since the end of the war, he has refused 
to meet the Swedish king; on this oc- 
easion he sent no condolence telegram 
to him, a fact which the Swedish press 
quietly ignored. 

But the whole of this “delving into the 
past,” however interesting it may be, is 
of little practical use. Shortly after the 
end of the war a special commission was 
appointed to investigate “suspected 
quislings.” It has since given up the 
job. Without any concrete evidence, such 
as that afforded by actual experience in 
the occupied countries, it found the task 
hopeless. Besides, it argued, why trouble 
about small fry, when the big fish fall 
outside our jurisdiction? 


I; is in relation to Sweden’s wartime 
policy too, that some of the increased 
Communist strength must be seen. The 
Communists were the only opposition 
party during the war, at least after 
Russia came into the war. Before the 
war, they held five mandates in the 
Riksdag; today they hold eighteen and 
count on slightly over 10 percent of the 
whole electorate. While their increase is 
due partly to rising living costs, particu- 
larly among the low wage groups in 
Stockholm and Gothenburg, it is due also 
in some measure to dissatisfaction among 
left-wing groups at the policy followed 
by the wartime government, particularly 
the rail concessions which allowed Ger- 
man troops to pass through the country. 

But today, with the war a thing of the 
past, and an industrial boom in full 
swing, no one but a Communist would 
predict a swing to Communism in 
Sweden. The general social conditions 
are too good. True, there is a housing 
shortage in the: main cities and living 
costs for the low-wage groups are high. 
But the “unhoused” are all too few in 
number to be of real political significance, 
while the poor can still reckon on im- 
proving wage rates under the wage- 
machinery already existing. And the oth- 
er factor that might sway an electorate 
towards an extremist party—unemploy-~ 
ment—is so remote at the moment that 
it is not werth discussing. 
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similar official announcement, broadcast 
on the Tirana radio by the Albanian 
Government, regarding an Albanian 
conspiracy and purge. At least nine 
Members of Parliament were eliminated. 
All were former comrades of the Commu- 
nist dictator Enver Hoxha and all were 
members of his Front. Some had special 
merits in helping the autocrat to power. 
But they had gotten squeamish about 
making Albania part of the Soviet Em- 
pire. The Albanians love their country, 
and some also feel considerable attach- 
ment to America, They’re quite used to 
foreign tyranny, having endured it for 
two millenniums, but some of them found 
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the triple burden of Stalin, Tito and 
Hoxha too much, 

Not that they shot anybody, which 
would have been. a rather commonplace 
act, nor did they take to the mountains, 
but they did subdue their voices some- 
what in shouting “Heil Hoxha!” They 
also gave the clenched fist salute less 
robustly than was expected. Conse- 
quently they’re purged, as Communists 
from Valona to Port Arthur rage against 
the “Albanian traitors.” 

~ 7 o 


250,000,000 Slavs 


HE Moscowradio hurls tirades against 
the “conspirators and reactionaries” in 


Finland, too. Those who do not express 
sufficient love for their Slav “liberators” 
are daily threatened. 

There have also been wholesale purges 
in Poland and more are on the way. The 
Polish Communists are trying to force 
the Socialists into one nronolithic “work- 
er’s” party and to destroy the Peasant 
Party. Thus from Helsinki throughout 
Central and Eastern Europe to the 
border of Greece, Moscow has unearthed 
conspiracies and is purging opponents. 
This is all part of a general offensive 
throughout the entire Soviet world, in- 
cluding the Soviet Union itself and ex- 
tending to Russia and China. The order 
of the day in the Comintern is: Tighten 
Communist lines, fortify the Front for 
® general offensive. 

The scope of this action has been 
shown by an exuberant broadcast from 


Prague by a Czech Communist in which 
he boasted that “their borders extend 
from>the Adriatic and Northern Greecs 
to the Pacific.” The Czech and Yugoslav 
and Bulgarian Communists revel in the 
might of “250,000,000 Slavs.” 

That is the force behind the tyranny 
whieh is smashing the nations of al? 
eastern Europe, confiscating their prop- 
erty, taking away their hard-earned 
gains in freedom and democracy. 

As I picture Hungary’s Kovacs, Ru- 
mania’s Pop, Yugoslavia’s Yovanovitch, 
Bulgaria’s Koev under the wheels of the 
Communist Juggernaut, rumbling ahead 
in a world-wide attack, I cannot but feel 
that American preachers should doubly 
beware of becoming false prophets, and 
American professors should exercise 
triple precaution against becoming blind 
leaders of the blind. 

















broken city was being burned and 

ruined, a grim joke used to be told 
in the cellars and shelters and bunkers. 
“You think the War is bad?” cracked 
the cynical despairing- Berliner. “Wait 
till we have to live through the Peace!” 
Two years of life under the great anti- 
Nazi Peace have reinforced the dark in- 
sight of pessimism. Nowhere in Ger- 
many (except possibly in a few green 
secluded villages) is there the clean re- 
lieved feeling. that the terrible War 
years have really come to an end. Every- 
where there is the sense that the present 
is but a continuation of the miseries of 
the past, and that the future holds only 
more hardship and hopelessness. Dis- 
tinetions of time and politics have been 
lost in Germany. Calculations are made 
on a day-to-day or decade-to-decade basis. 
The nice traditional difference between 
‘war and peace has been blurred. 

From the West came three great mili- 
tary powers crusading against Nazism— 
in two years the fine distinctions between 
“conquerors,” “liberators,” and “oppres- 
sors” (which General Eisenhower coyly 
made) have proved abstract and mean- 
ingless. From the East came the Soviets 
-—and by now another great distinction 
has been lost, the distinction between 
Fascism and Communism. 


B, trcter eis the days when this 


In this series of dispatches on chaos 
and catastrophe in Germany I want to 
consider this problem of “East” and 
“West” in central Euope and the new 
bases for political and social life on this 
tortured continent. 


* o 


Firsr, the problem of the some thirty 
million people—an advanced efficient 
technology—an iron-curtained protecto- 
rate of the Soviet power—a_hold-out 
from Potsdam to Moscow on all inter- 
national obligations—a new social struce- 
ture. . which, the more it changes 
from the forms of the Hitler era the 
more it remains the same. The simple 
and compelling question which the Soviet 
position here has raised for Germans 
and all other peoples is: What is the 
real nature of Moscow rule? To what 
extent are Hitlerism and _ Stalinism, 
national-socialism and national-commu- 
nism, contradictory and/or complemen- 
tary? What has happened to the founda- 
tion of dictatorship and totalitarianism 
fn this great chunk of Germany since 
the Nazi fanatics were swept out of the 
way? 

For the average German who is living 
in the Soviet zone, as for the open-eyed 
observer in Berlin, the answers are 
clear and terrible. One great police ap- 
paratus has moved in behind the other. 
The system of political arrests and ter- 
ror has continued. The same principle 
of ruthless economic exploitation of ma- 
chines and labor governs everyday life. 
Ideological rectitude in the press, in 
culture, in education, is mandatory— 
hatred is required and fear is taught. 
The people remain enslaved, for they 
have only had their masters changed. 
The Germans have neither peace nor 
freedom nor independence. 

The other day I met with a small 
group of men who were conducting a 
new underground railroad—secret safe 
passage for those who were fleeing 
the Soviet Zone. One German socialist 
summed up, in his own personal story, 

“the new era of political terror. “We re- 
main as insecure, as afraid, as helpless, 
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Hitler to Stalin 


By Melvin Lasky 


New Leader Correspondent in Germany 


as in the days when we were trying to 
build up anti-Hitler cells. One can 
never be sure of a single conversation. 
NKVD spies are everywhere, and it re- 
mains a public virtue to denounce ‘trai- 
tors.’ Political functionaries boast of 
how they had the police swoop down on 
a group of people who ‘had been social 
democratic in their conversational 
opinions. . . 

“Most of us here, trying to scramble 
out into the westen zones, have had the 
same experience. A leak breaks some- 
where, and one by one we’re summoned 
up for hearings. It is judicially an- 
nounced that we are guilty of taking 
part in illegal political activity against 
the Military Occupation, and that we 
have lost the confidence of the Soviet 
authorities. The warning is made clear 
that unless there is a ‘reform’ we would 
lose our jobs, be separated from wife 
and children. There is only one way 
through which the confidence of the 
autorities can be rewon—to work for the 
Party and the Regime. A contract has 





children 


begging for 
scraps of food in the wake of 
an American truck 


German 


to be signed immediately—in which we 
promise to indicate our reform with 
weekly reports revealing the name and 
activities of all persons engaged in 
Social Democratic Party work or in any 
way oriented against the present state. 

What could we do? We signed! ...” 


- ” . 


Yer, despite the repression and the 
fear, there have been from time to time 
small outbursts of protest. There have 
been, of course, no large-scale demon- 
strations like the hunger-marches in 
Hamburg and the Ruhr. But in a num- 
ber of towns and cities in the Soviet 
zone there have occurred strikes, which 
have begun on the food question but 
move to political issues. 

One illegal leafict distributed in Halle 
read — “Woe to him who demonstrates 
against the potatoes-for-Schniapps agri- 
culture in our zone! ... against the spec- 
ial food rations for Party officials! ... 
Woe to him who opens his mouth againet 


corruption, fraud, and black-marketing 
in the Party and the Government! He 
is a ‘reactionary,’ a ‘fascist,’ ‘an enemy 
of the workingclass,’ a ‘saboteur of 
reconstruction,’ and is punished ruth- 
lessly. ... Freedom is once again in 
chains!” 

Unpopular is scarcely an accurate 
word for the Russians in Germany. Un- 
popularity, mixed with contempt, is the 
feeling of the masses for the SED 
(Socialist Unity Party which the Com- 
munists created). In the few voting 
opportunities which they have had in the 
past year substantial majorities were 
returned for ineffectual bourgeois candi- 
dates (and this in traditional Marx-and- 
Engels strongholds!) as a matter of 
protest. Within the Party itself there is 
dissidence and apathy, and membership 
lists have been shrinking. At least in 
Eastern Germany whatever hopes Mos- 
cow_had for winning a. German mass 
base has diappeared. 

Most ruinous of all has been the eco- 
nomic program, for if the Germans are 
barely sensitive to problems of political 
liberty they understand empty stomachs, 
dismantled factories, Russian-bound 
trains packed with shoes, textiles, metals, 
chemicals and machines. Reparation 
drives continue to sweep the zone in 
waves, and one year has gone by since 
Marshal Sokolovsky, pressed to the wall 
by the political fiasco, promised an end 
to plant dismantlings. But the ruthiess 
exploitation of men and = machines 
goes on. 

This is not to say that the Russians 
have a “plan” or are organizing the Ger- 
man economy in some kind of systematic 
way. Part of the economy of the zone 
is already within the borders of the 
USSR—part is incorporated into Mos- 
cow-controlled cartels—part is socialized 
and run by the German Party—part 
remains in_ private-capitalist hands. 
This. is confusion and inefficiency, and 
the Russians compound it in every in- 
dustry. The coal mines, for example, 
had been in part dismantled; then they 
were Sovietized; then they were re- 
turned for operation by the German Ad- 
ministration; now, in recent weeks, the 
dismantling has begun again. On top 
of this, no German economic agency in 
the zone, which, after all], is administered 
primarily by the Germans, has any kind 
of inventory. This kind of alleged social- 
ist planning makes the wildest laissez- 
faire system look like a model of order 
and control. 

The Moscow machine, any way one 
looks at it, is incapable of a logical 
maneuver in social, economic or political 
life. It is a police-and-power machine, 
and its only logic is its movement be- 
tween chaos and coercion. Typical: two 
high German economic officials in the 
Soviet zone were recently arrested in 
Dresden—they were accused of having 
compiled statistics of dismantlings and 
reparation deliveries. ... 


* ™ . 


Tuere is small purpose in listing the 
details of the Russo-German totalitarian- 
ism which is flowering here—the iron 
Party control in the trade unions, the 
Kremlin-style universities and the re- 
pressed student movement, the fear- 
ridden intellectual life in journalism 
and literature (men have been arrested 
for carrying copies of the Telegraf and 
Tagesspiegel newspapers back from a 
visit to Berlin), the uneasy neighbor- 











U.S. foed shipments as they are un- 
loaded in German pert of Hamburg 


hood still under the shadow of the old 
house-and-street-leader system, the secret 
police (with its black-lists of people with 
“alien” ideas, maintained by post offices 
and telephone exchanges). This is the 
face of modern dictatorship, and none of 
the features are new. 

What is, however, especially interest- 
ing .foy the observer of the Soviet zone 
is the deep and endless hypocrisy of the 
Russians in every moral, political and 
ideologieal issue of the.day! At times 
their grossfiess is so flagrant, their ab- 
surdity so wild, one is at a loss to under- 
stand the real reasons for so much 
fanaticism and dialectical trickery. 

With respect to the issue of Hitler and 
National Socialism, the Russians still 
strike their magnificent poses as the 
flaming anti-Nazi crusaders—although, 
as Stalin said recently, it would have 
suited Moscow fine to have Kremlin- 
Hitler collaboration if only the Nazis 
had been willing and reliable! Molotov 
protested bitterly in recent conferences: 
he did not know of any Nazis in publie 
Soviet zone life—this in the face of the 
year-old campaign of Communist Wil- 
helm Pieck to rehabilitate Nazi party- 
members for participation in the SED! 
Now it is possible for old partei-genossen 
not only to join the party but to run for 
office. And this is not to mention the 
innumerable cases of old Nazi big-shots 
who work in the Soviet administration 
after doing their bit (contributions and 
membership cards) for the new masters. 

Even more trying is the Russian 
drum-beating about “democracy.” Each 
day they lecture the West on the real 
meaning of a Bill of Rights, the true 
content of a free press, the liberating 
qualities of a one-party system, the 
noble advantages of a controlled publie 
opinion. ... In certain specific problems 
they invoke the most sacred ideals of 
the democratic tradition. When German 
scientists leave for Britain and the 
States (sometimes, it must be admitted, 
under a little pressure), the Tuegliche 
Rundschau, the voice of Moscow in Ger- 
many, weeps over the violations of free 
labor! When several hundred Balts left 
DP camps for jobs in Belgium, Radio 
Berlin was horrified to note how human 
beings, when not under the beneficent 
protection of the Soviet system, are sub- 
ject to colonial-slave indignities. 

The Soviet capacity for moral deceit 
is bottomless. Moscow preaches racial 
harmony and fraternity, but in fact it 
has been the Soviet campaign against 
the Baltic and Polish and Yugoslavian 
DP’s (who remain reluctant to return 
to their tyranny-ridden homes) which 
has inflamed bigotry to excessive Hitler- 
ian ugliness. These DP’s are slandered 
as rapists, criminals, and Fascists. 
Never before has German hatred-fear- 
contempt for the Slav been so obsessive. 

The thousands of Jews who live in 
DP camps here all remain in mortal 
fear of the Russians and the NKVD. A 
great many of them had slaved in Soviet 
labor camps during the war—they had 

(Continued on Page Nine) 
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to take place at Labor’s Margate 

Conference never did go off. The 
damp. sea breezes may have had some- 
thing to do with it, but the commonly 
accepted explanation is that Bevin 
gitded ‘up his ample haunches and sat 
on the fuse. 

Prior to the conference, the “rebels” 
had, publicized their, views at length in 
a pamphlet entitled Keep Left, written 
by three MPs (Richard Crossman, 
Michael Foot, and Ian Mikardo) and 
published by the New Statesman and 
Nation. It was a first-class propaganda 
job. The program it urged on domestic 
issues was fairly well received by people 
within the Labor Parity and without. 
This program included: overall eco- 
nomie planning instead of the present 
autonomy of departmental ministers, 
slashing luxury imports, controlling the 
flow of materials and labor so that the 
essential industries will not go short- 
handed while non-essential industries 
thrive and quicker demobilization of the 
armed forces. With the exception of the 
Jast point, the conservative Times and 
the liberal News-Chronicle both found 
the program to be sensible enough. The 
foreign policy proposals received prac- 
tically no support outside the original 
group of “rebels” and even here there 
were defections. 


Ts: fireworks that. were, supposed 


The Government replied with an offi- 
cial pamphlet of its own, Cards on the 
Tuble, which vigorously defended Bevin’s 
foreign policy. It evaded the problems 
of Palestine and Greece, but it accused 
Russia of waging a campaign to drive 
Britain out of the vitally important Near 
East in order to strengthen its own in- 
ternal tyranny. The pamphlet pointed 
to one unnoticed result of Britain’s close 
alignment with American foreign policy; 
namely that neither country could now 
go to war without the other’s-prior agree- 
ment. In other words, Britain is in a 
position to act as a brake if it should 
decide that the USA is going too far or 
too fast —and that is” just what the 
“rebels” have been demanding should be 
the case. 

Actually, the battle of the pamphlets, 
though exciting, was irrelevant to the 
outcome. The Government had the situa- 
tion well in hand long before the confer- 
ence opened. For one thing, the “rebels” 
had been “outflanked on the left.” A 
trade agreement has been Signed with 
Poland, and negotiations for a similar 
agreement with Russia are nearing com- 
pletion. This left little substance to 
claims that Bevin was engaged in some 
dark anti-Russian conspiracy. Further- 
more, party machines do not generally 
have too much trouble at conventions, 
In this case, the large trade unions were 
solidly behind the Government and Bevin, 
so that it was little more than a matter 
of counting votes. 

What really took the wind out of the 
“rebels’” sails was the Government’s ac- 
ceptance of the 12-month conscription 
period instead of the originally proposed 
18-months. By the terms of this bill, 
Britain will have only 100,000 soldiers 
available for foreign duty in 1950, so 
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that some of the overseas commitments 
wil have to be dropped by then. Since 
the occupation of Germany and Japan 
will, in all likelihood, still be in force, 
it is the Near Eastern commitments that 
will suffer. In other words, the Govern- 
ment is committed to a solution of the 
Near Eastern problem (Palestine and 
Egypt) in the near future, and to a 
drastic reduction in British garrisons, 
if not complete. withdrawal. This fact 
makes general arguments about policy 
rather academic. 

Bevin’s performance at the conference 
was impressive and powerful. After his 
speech, Crossman and Mikardo were very 
agreeable and soft-spoken and only AZil- 
jiacus, the leading crypto-Communist, 
Jashed out. Like all of Bevin’s speeches, 
it was vigorous, hard-bitten, rhetorical, 
intensely personal in tone, and slightly 
ungrammatical. It successfully identified 
the most universal liberal principles with 
the most salutory self-interest, as when 
he bluntly said with regard to British 
oil interests in the Near East: “I have 
never understood yet, and am not going 
to be a party to, voluntarily putting 
British interests in a pool, while every- 
body else sticks to his own.” In the next 
breath he spoke of the great social un- 
dertakings (irrigation, etc.) that will be 
started in the Near East to raise the 
native standards of living. This was the 
first intimation that anyone had of the 
existence of such undertakings—even on 
a verbal level. 
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Tue new executive committee is al- 
most identical with last years’s, and the 
“rebels’” chief candidate, Crossman, 
failed to get elected. ‘This does not mean 
as much as it seems to on the surface, 
because of the six members of the con- 
stituency Party section, tour — Bevan, 
Shinwell, Laski, and Noel-Baker — are 
not unfriendly to the “rebels.” (The 
other two members are Morrison and 
Griffiths.) The trade union section, of 
course, is very much pro-Bevin. 


The only time the “rebels” came close 
to scoring a victory, was on their resolu- 
tion on manpower. This called for quicker 
demobilization, and emphasized that 
Britain’s military expenses in Germany 
and.the Near East are almost equal to 
the dangerous gap between imports and 
exports. It was defeated, but the discus- 
sion was warm and the vote was close. 


On the extremely important question 
of the efficient use of available national 
resources, the Government and the trade 
unions clashed. Will Lawther, of the 
Miners Union, introduced a resolution 
proposing special incentives for under- 
manned industries. Arthur Deakin, of 
the powerful Transport and General 
Workers’ Union, opposed it bitterly, and 
insisted that labor standards be left to 
the individual unions to be worked out 
by collective bargaining. The Govern- 
ment supported Lawther’s resolution, 
and it was accepted. How it will ever 
be put into practice, however, is difficult 
to foresee. That something of the sort 
has to be done is almost self-evident. It 
is silly and unfair for the Government 
to ask the individual worker for more 
production—as it is loudly doing—when 
this same worker is able to look across 
the street and see many people working 
at luxury and non-essential trades, and 
using up the very coal and raw materials 
that*put him on part time. 

A similar tussle took place between 
Aneurin Beyan and Luke Faweett, leader 
of the Building Trades Workers. Bevan 
pointed out that private contractors were 
getting more houses built than the local 
municipalities because they were giving 
production bonuses and paying “under 
the counter,” in violation of the trade 
union rules. He insisted that if such 
incentive payments do get more produc- 
tion, there is no reason why the Govern- 
ment should be prevented from using 
them. Fawcett would not retreat from 
his position that the building workers 
were not going to work themselves out 
of the market by abandoning restrictive 
practices, 





TALKING OVER PALESTINE PROBE 
The United Nations Committee on Palestine as it prepared to leave for its 
probe of one of England's chief trouble-spots. Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie (center) discusses plans with Assistant Secretary-Genera! Victor Too 
(left), who will act as his representative, and Dr. A, G. Robles, principal 
secretary of the I11-nation body. 
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The Government is caught between 
the urgings of economic necessity and 
the traditional prejudices of a large bulk 
of its supporters. It is trying to pacify 
one while still satisfying the other,-but 
sooner or Jater, the show-down will come 


* * 1” 


Tu E very first day, the conference had 
some brief flare-ups concerning those 
Laborites who are, in the opinion of the 
Executive, flirting too amorously with 
either the Left or the Right. One object 
of attack was Winston Churchill’s United 
Europe Committee, which the Labor lead- 
ers regard as a politically motivated 
stunt on the part of the Tory leader, 
Among those who have associated them- 
selves with the committee are several 
Labor MPs and George Gibson, ex-presi- 
dent of the Trade Union Congress and 
now Government-nominated director of 
the Bank of England. (How times do 
change!) They will be asked to abstain, 

Also, all Labor Party members will 
have to sever relations with the British- 
Soviet Friendship Society. Among those 
affected are Lord Strabolgi, Will Lawther, 
and Charles Jarman, the seamens’ leader, 

On one occasion, the party leadership 
actually got into trouble for being too 
friendly to Russian sensibilities. One 
delegate moved the rejection of the re- 
port of the good-will mission to Russia 
undertaken last August by representa- 
tives of the Party’s executive, because 
the report spoke of Stalin as the leader 
of the Russian people. The astonished 
Executive explained that it was nothing 
more than a matter of inevitable polite- 
hess, and the report was accepted. 

The anti-conscriptionists got all the 
applause and conscription got almost all 
the votes, Thereby, the delegates satis- 
fied both their own consciences and the 
demands of the General Staff. And is 
that not, after all, the essence of poli« 
tical wisdom? 
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" * . 
From Hitler to Stalin 
(Continved from Page Eight) 
fle] the Gestapo from Poland or Latvia 
or Rumania—and had been imprisoned 
by the Russians as “German spies”! 
Today none of them dare venture into 
the Soviet sector or zone for fear of 
immediate arrest. The Jew is. still 
hunted. ... Two years after Adolf Hitler 
and Heinrich Himmler, in the eastern 
zone a new Russo-German totalitarian- 
ism has been fashioned, Politically, a 
police-and-party _ state. Economically, 
German chaos (in the name of. social- 
ism) and foreign exploitation (in the 
name of Russian justice). Ideologically, 
a forbidding arsenal of hatreds, pre- 
judices, and explosive fanaticism. Moral- 
ly, a sick and exhausted society, with 
its people almost consumed by the ac- 

cumulated corruption and suffering. 

In my next dispatch I want to discuss 
the Western orientation and the shape 
of German society and politics in the 
shadow of American, British and French 
conquerors, 
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Palestine: Between Two 


Reviewed by NATHAN GLAZER 


HE Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry, appointed to study the situation of 

I the remaining Jews of Europe and the feasibility of their emigration to Palestine, 
and to recommend action to break through the impasse in Palestine, reported 
more than a year ago. Today another commission prepares to study the Palestine 
situation and the circumstances of.the surviving Jews of Europe, and the two youngest 
members of the Anglo-American Committee (whose recommendations have disap- 
peared without a trace), corporation lawyer Bartley C. Crum* and philosophy don 
and journalist Richard Crossman,** have published books on their experiences with 
the earlier committee. The political scene which they observed and on which ther 


report is unchanged: the Jews wait in the camps in Europe for the decision of the 


powers; the Jewish youth of Palestine 
throw bombs at British soldiers in futil- 
efforts to hasten their release; the Arai» 
rulers continue te dema~d an Arab stat3 
in Palestine—and the real meaning of 
Britain’s policy, pursued with inflexible 
determination and seemingly without r>- 
gard for the demands of humanitarian- 
ism, justice, or expediency for the past 
eight years, remains an enigma. 

This, after all, is still the erux of the 
Palestine situation, As Mr. Crossman. 
writes. “The biggest unknowas—ani 
they remained unknown long after ou: 
report was published—were the policies 
and intentions of our two governments.” 
Both books attempt to fill in these un- 
knowns. 

One’s first impression of Mr. Crum’s 
book is that it is incredibly naive: “This 
country,” he says, “...must treat Pales- 
tine, as it should treat China or India o 
Latin America, by the dictates of a for- 
eign policy based on the twin goncepts 
of freedom and progress,” and his book 
records the series of shocks administered 
to Mr. Crum by his continual discoveries 
that “national interest,” however define 
by its keepers, is a far more potent in- 
fluence on foreign policy than the de- 
mands of freedom and progress. Thus, 
Mr. Crum considers sinister the sugges- 
tion of a State Department official that 
the committee must take Russia into 2c- 
count in making up its recommendations: 
he is shocked to discover that the State 
Department has been reassuring the 
Arab rulers that President Roosevelt's 
and Truman’s pleas in favor of the Jews 
may be safely ignored—which was per- 
fectly obvious all along; he recoils in 
moral revulsion when he discovers that 
British dependence on Near Eastern vil 
plays a role in her Palestine policy. 

However, between shocks Mr. Cruin 
gives a chronological record of his edu- 
cation in the Jewish problem and Near 
East politics, and makes his effort to un- 
derstand the British policy that has re- 
mained unaffected by the revolutionary 
changes that have altered almost every- 
thing else about Britain and the British 
Empire. Here Mr. Crum leans heavily 
on the-testimony of Professor Albert 
Finstein, to which he refers a number of 
times. Professor Einstein had said that 
the disturbances in Palestine have been 
eaused by the British, who, to maintain 
their dominant position, have sown dis- 
sension between the two communities. 
In the Near East as a whole, Professo 
Einstein had said, Britain’s policy is one 
of alliance with the dominant landowu- 
ing class against the exploited underly- 
ing population. Mr. Crum adds one siv- 
nificant element to this analysis: Russia. 
Afraid of Russian expansion, England 
needs the support of the Arab ruling 
classes, and consequently cannot give in 
on the Palestine issue (which is im- 
portant to the Arab rulers because Jaw- 
ish immigration brings the social changes 
that must undermine their power). [nx 





* BEHIND THE SILKEN CURTAIN. 
By Bartley C. Crum. New York: 
Simon and Schuster. 297 pages. $3.09. 

** PALESTINE MISSION. By Richord 
Crossman. New York: Harper. 21) 
pages. $2.75. 
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short, British imperial interests demand 
the support of the Arab ruling classes. 

Though the facts on which this ana- 
lysis is based are substantially correct, 
the reader—and Mr. Crum—cannot help 
noticing some serious difficulties in mak- 
ing it stick. First of all, there is the ef- 
fective argument of the Zionists—which 
Mr. Crum accepts—that the Jews in the 
Near East, particularly if strengthened 
by free immigration, form a stronger 
support for British imperial interests 
than the Arabs: they are more advanced 
technologically, even now they have more 
military strength than the Arab states, 
they are far more reliable, as the last 
war showed. Then, since Mr. Crum re- 
jects the view that the Arab rulers are 
free to turn to Russia if Britain fails to 
support them (this would mean social 
revolution, he says), why must Britain 
give them concessions damaging to her- 
self? Finally, if the present Arab ruling 
classes are already tottering, why should 
the British Labor government. support 
then in any case, since it can just as 
weil lean on the Jews and, perhaps, the 
rising movement for social reform? 

In other words, the difficulty in the 
standard argument, accepted by liberals 
and radicals alike, is that a policy dia- 
metrically opposed to the one Britain 
seems determined to carry through ap- 
pears to be a stronger support of British 
interests. 

* * * 


Ix contrast to Mr. Crum’s second-hand 
generalities and vague platitudes, Mr. 
Crossman’s book is distinguished by 
sharp and brilliant analysis, making it 
the most stimulating book on the Pales- 
tine situation I have yet seen. (Mr. 
Crum’s carefully built up picture of him- 
self as an innocent in a sea of cynical 
politics is uneonsciously demolished by 
Mr. Crossman’s brief reference to him: 
Mr., Crum, he says, “was mvre keenly 
aware than any of his colleagues of the 
[American] domestic issues involved in 
our investigations. Indeed, he was the 
only American with us who had a politi- 
cal career in front of him which could be 
made or marred by the attitude he 
adopted toward the Jewish question.”’) 

Whereas My. Crum ends with the dis- 
covery that great powers have interests, 
Mr. Crossman begins with analyzing 
them; and while Mr. Crum resorts to the 
vague ascription of interests to explain 
policy—they make possible a number of 
policies—Mr, Crossman tries to find the 
location and specific impact of these in- 
terests upon the makers of policy, and 
asks who is making policy: the politica! 
leaders, the permanent advisors, the local 
officials, the private interests? 

From this point of view, Mr. Crossman 
ean accept the paradox that “Britain” 
supports a policy in the Near East tha‘ 


leads to her undoing, and finds quite 
understandable Mr. Truman's protesta- 
tions in favor of the Jews while the State 
Department supports the Arab _ states. 
In the latter case, note, says Mr. Cross- 
man, the varying influences at work on 
the State Department and on the Presi- 
dent. For the President, the domestic 
scene is crucial, and looming large on it 
—at least in politicians’ minds—-is the 
Jewish vote. The State Department, on 
the other hand, is subject to the pressure 
of oil interests’ and aviation interests 
that want concessions from the Arab 
rulers; it has, as its Near East experts, 
the pro-Arab products of the American 
missions that have created in the Near 
East American colleges the training 
schools of Arab nationalism; it is sub- 
ject to the pressures of the army and 
navy, who insist on the need of coopera- 
tion with Britain, whatever the details 
of her Palestine policy or the promises 
of the President. 

British policy is a harder nut to crack, 
but Mr. Crossman makes a heroic begin- 
ning. First of all, he asserts, the Lavor 
Party pledges to the Jews were meant 
seriously; even as late as the Labor re- 
solution of 1945, it was not yet clear that 
the great powers would immediately fall 
out. If they had not, the Labor Govern- 
ment could have undertaken a Palestine 
policy against the advice of its military 
and colonial advisors. As it was, the fear 
of Russia immediately overshadowed all 
other considerations. 

Essentially, then, the permanent ad- 
visors insist that a break with the re- 
strictive anti-Jewish White Paper policy 
—originally designed to keep the Arab 
states neutral in the coming war with 
Germany—will now weaken the lines 
against Russia. There are now two ques- 
tions: does Arab aid mean much in a 
war with Russia; and isn’t the chief con- 
sideration of the Arab rulers the danger- 
ous domestic situation rather than Brit- 
ain’s policy toward the Jews? To answer 
the second first: It is true that the Arab 
rulers—in the more advanced states 
(Egypt, Syria, Lebanon) at least—sit 
on a rising pressure towards social re- 
torm and nationalism. The nationalism 
is directed against Britain and the Jews, 
the social reform against themselves. By 
playing up the feeling against Britain 
and the Jews, they hope to protect them- 
selves. Their antagonism against Britain 
is in large part fake, sinee they have to 
lean on British support: this only means 
that the anti-Jewish feeling is made to 
carry the whole weight of social dis- 
content in the Near East, and becomes 
a vital part of the Arab rulers’ policy. 


1% * * 


B.: now to the second question: what 
good is Arab support in case of war 
with Russia, anyway? Indeed, not much 
good at all. But Jewish support, the 
British may think, is assured anyway. 
And in any case, week reed as the pres- 
ent Arab ruling classes are, there is no 
other pro-British reed in the Near Fast; 
and this is the nub of writish policy: 
“The only genuine friends of Britain 
belong to the upper crust of Egyptian 
society,” explains Mr. Crossman, “The 
main reason why the rich Egyptian 
wants British troops is to suppress left- 
wing movements which may threaten the 
social order. If the British ally them- 
selves with such ‘friends,’ then British 
influence will be swept away when the 
national movement comes to power, as it 
must sooner or later. Should they then 
make their contacts with the left in- 
telligentsia and the embryonic trade 
unions? Possibly they should, but every 
Arab expert reminded me that social 
improvements—the decrease of illiteracy, 


ourses 


better social] hygiene, trade wnien organ. 
ization and cooperative marketing—aij 
intensify nationalism and strengthe, 
anti-British feeling. In Egypt and 
throughout the Middle East, nationalism 
is weakest on the extreme right, and 
becomes stronger the farther yeu go to 
the left. 


“Not that I saw any signs of a willing. 
ness on the part of British represent. 
atives in Egypt to do such a thing.” Or, 
he adds a little later, on the part of the 
American representatives and oil and 
aviation interests. And this is crucial; 
for American support. means so much 
more to Bevin than the Arab princes 
that he would have carried through any 
Palestine policy if Amertea had taken a 
stand on one. But England is afraid to 
jar the apple cart, so too is America, 
though for less respectable reasons. To 
England, the Near East is a matter of 
life and death; to America, only of oil 
concessions and airports, 


After al} this, one still wonders 
whether a pro-Jewish policy—one that, 
reopening Palestine to Jewish immigfa- 
tion, would enable the continued devleop- 
ment of the remarkable Jewish civiliza- 
tion which so impressed both Crum and 
Crossman—would. not have strengthened 
Britain more than her present policy. 
Perhaps: but only Winston Churchill 
had the imagination to envision a 
modern Jewish commonwealth on _ the 
Mediterranean as a support of the 
British Empire. Certainly the bigoted 
officials who were annoyed by having 
to govern people more competent than 
themselves could not have seen this, And 
the Labor Government, in fear aid 
trembling, has chosen to accept their 
advice. 


When this book was written, Crossman 
still hoped that the Labor Government 
might give the progressive forces of the 
Near East — Arab and Jewish — their 
head, on the gamble they would develop 
fast enough, and the world scene would 
remain quiet enough, to prevent Russia 
from moving in. Such a policy—not only 
in the Near East, but in Greece aad 
the Far East and Western Europe—was 
I think our only chance of avoiding the 
third World War. But the choice was 
otherwise: America with British sup- 
port, has begun moving into those areas 
between herself and Russia in which the 
third alternative, given 2 chance, might 
have. developed. 


The fate of the Jews is forgotten as 
the two colossi take up their positions, 
This fate, as viewed in the DP camps 
in Europe, moved Crum and Crossman, 
neither of whom originally favored the 
Jewish case, to make urgent pleas that 
the Jews be allowed to enter the only 
country in which they can feel secure. 
Both of them supported the partition of 
Palestine—that alone, they felt, would 
make for the political conditions under 
which the Jewish remnant could be 
safely absoybed. This fate has now. be- 
come so permanent a part of the world 
landscape that I wonder whether the 
members of any future committees will 
be as affected. 

In all this discussion, aimed at draw- 
ing from these books enlightenment oa 
the great powers’ policies, I have hardly 
mentioned the Jewish situation which 
ostensibly occasioned the Inquiry: this 
was because the Jewish situation does 
not enter into the decision of the powers. 
On the other hand, it is not bravado but 
common sense to urge that the decision 
of the Jews be taken without reference 
to the interests of the great powers. 
This decision must be to work with. the 
forces of progress in the Near East ia 
ihe interests of all its people. 
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Reviewed by PARKER TYLER 
POEMS OF DEDICATION. By Stephen Spender. Random Howse: New York. 


60 pages. $2.00. 


that has occurred to me often and which involves the simplest manifest conven- 


"Tiset new book of Stephen panes gives me an opportunity to pose a question 


tions of taste. Can these conventions be said to exist in any really general sense? 
Naturally one finds oneself agreeing on esthetic questions. Go into the matter. how- 
ever, and one finds that he likes or dislikes an author for reasons differing from an- 
other’s for liking the same author. Individual temperaments, special interests, auto- 
matic psychological reasons—all these create particular preferences and aversions that, 


especially in regard to contemporary 
authors, are only natural in the realm 
of critical opinion. And yet, in this case, 
where the author’s newest book only 
vonfirms me in my opinion that he is a 
bad poet and has grown no better, my 
judgment in the matter is sc much a 
judgment of the barest elements of po- 
etry, so much a question of what lies on 
the surface; of sounds and images, of 
what everyone must pass before defining 
a poem’s meaning or making a historical 
judgment of the writer, that I am non- 
plussed not to recall ever having read 
a downright unfavorable review of 
Spender’s work. And I am faced with 
ihe knowledge that people who may legi- 
timately claim familiarity and liking 
as to poetry, express opinions diametri- 
cally opposed to mine. So I wonder what 
a convention of taste may be. The one 
virtue I can discern in Spender’s poetry 
is-its serious and even tone, what Archi- 
bald MacLeish calls its “nobility of emo- 
tion.” But this emotion, I would say, 
yemains somehow trapped and stunted. 
Seldom, to my eyes and ears, does 
what. one reviewer called Mr. Spender’s 
“slow spiritual logic in sensuous shapes” 
manage to issue in a poem without really 
jolting flaws( an exception here is the 
fourth sonnet of “Spiritual Explora- 
tions”). For the most part, the best one 
eould do for Mr. Spender would be to 
take the attitude of the worshipful 
undergraduate or the benevolent patri- 
arch, praising him simply and honestly 
for a remarkable degree of assured 
precocity. But isn’t Mr. Spender now 
too old to be on the receiving end in this 
situation? There is a more valid excuse 
for his faults in his first book than in 
his latest. With this book before him, 
the reader must be prepared to blind 
his eyes and deafen his ears as auto- 
matically as ever before. Furthermore, 
one must attune his essential muse to 
wimie the curious lingual thickness that 
has always been Mr. Spender’s, typical 
of which is consonantal agglutination; 
examples: “contrast transient. ..clasped 
locked flesh ... blank light .. . skull-like 
glitter . . . flame-winged dove.” Some- 
times he seems unaware of elementary 
metrical requirements. “At last, you 
sang, there comes this peace / Beyond 
war’s separating will” are strictly iambic 
lines, whereas what follows next, “But 
we are alone, face to face,” is limp vers- 
libre. There are “audacities” such as 
“many-headed wills,” which sound cute 
But which on analysis must be written 
off. The preceding examples are all ex- 
tremes, yes, but the point I am emphasiz- 
ing is that they are on the surface. 
Equally on the surface, to my in- 
telligence, are many other flaws (and 
still Mr. Spender’s pith remains undis- 
cussed). There are for instance the in- 
tellectual clichés that have managed to 
survive in modern poetry through the 
favor of facile craftsmen: ‘“sun-burn- 
ished limbs . . . sun-gold lover . . . love 
(as a) phoenix ... humanity’s... 
river Styx ... 10 language but the heart 
... soul, stripped of beauty’s mesh... 
love’: ceep miracle.” Expressions like 
these might belong to a thesaurus of 
poetic figures to be found on every ui der- 
yraduate’s desk. One is astonished that 
after Frederic Prokosch’s baroque, in- 
genious development of such things Mr. 
Spender is content to leave them so 
“naked” (his own obsessional adjective) 
to the view. It is not as though Mr. 
Spender were a symbolist or even a 
metaphysical revivalist, in which cases 
a certain translucency and rigorous 
complication might justify a semi-classi- 
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cal image. When his intellectual tendency 
does crystallize into metaphysical trans- 
lucency, the result is varying but never 
really fortunate. One poem, “Absence,” 
is marked by the echo of a concept of 
Valéry’s combined with a manner remi- 
niscent of Donne’s. Yet the following 
lines, while one might say they have the 
proper tone, have neither subtlety nor 
complexity: 


Spender: Critical Dilemma 


. .. All that between us lies 

Is opened like a gate 

Through which our memories unite 

The oneness of their wishes. 

The very next lines (an awkward at- 
tempt to achieve the poetic definition, so 
to speak, at one blow) actually are ini- 
pressionistic and trite: 

Absence has the quality of ice 

On a high peak, above a landscape 

of snow. 
Again, the effectively dramatic climactic 
stanza of the metaphysical poem, 
“Summer,” reveals the ostensible subjec- 
tive-objective transparency as merely 
bad . ‘ientation. 

A long elegy leads off Mr. Spender’s 
book. It is an uneven and strained, if 
serious enough, work and can be ade- 
quately criticized, I feel, merely by 
reference to the two lines concluding the 
fourth section: 


Poverty-stricken hopeless ugliness 
Of the fact that you will soon be 
dead. 


Aside from the “hopeless ugliness” of 
the cliché “poverty-stricken,” it seems to 
me (here too I appeal to an irreducible, 
if less manifest, convention of taste) 
that whatever else be said in an elegy, 
the primary objective is to avoid pre- 
cisely what is expressed by these lines: 
the gross, unadorned, statistical aspect 
of death. To have made this affirmation 
so nakedly, to have allowed the duddish 
monosyllables of the last line to fall so 
cruelly, seems to me an anti-esthetic ag- 
gression. It is sadism which is bad be- 
cause entirely unconscious. I could go 
on to make my review twice as long— 
and still not be through. This much 
seems adequate, however, to explain my 
critical dilemma. 








Neither Novel Nor 


Reviewed by MARIAN CASTLEMAN 
KINGSBLOOD ROYAL. By Sinclair Lewis. New York: Random House. 348 pages. $3. 


INCE Sinclair Lewis began his writing career, he has averaged a book every two 
S years. With few exceptions he has taken his titles from his main characters— 

Babbitt, Arrowsmith, Ann Vickers, Gideon Planish—and this might conceivably 
have given us a gallary of American types as vivid and comprehensive as the works 
of Balzac or Dickens. Lewis may indeed have started out with such a plan in mind, 
but with each new book it becomes more and more apparent that he lacks the literary 
staying power—if nothing else—to succeed. With Neil Kingsblood he has, as a matter 


of fact, entered unblushingly into the 
wax museum reserved for the glossy 
dream-children of Saturday Evening 
Post short stories. 

As an experienced novelist, the amount 
of virtuosity he shows in this heady at- 
mosphere should not be surprising, al- 
though Clarence Budington Kelland may 
well look to his laurels. Kingsblood 
Royal’s first chapter is devoted to the 
comments of a party of snobs from New 
York, who, on an automobile trip, have 
stopped for lunch in Grand Republic, 
Minnesota. Naturally, in contrast to 
their thorough-going unpleasantness, the 
reader immediately falls in love with 
Grand Republic. 

But this is puppy love compared to 
what he is called upon to feel for Neil 
Kingsblood, his realistic, efficient, and 
charming wife Vestal, and their four- 
year-old blonde moppet, Biddy. They 
have a lovely house in a nice section, a 
modern kitchen, and wartime troubles 
with their Negro maid. They really try 
to be nice to the maid, because it’s so 
hard to get one, but actually she’s quite 
impossible. Mr. and Mrs. Kingsblood 
are tolerant people, but they feel, as do 
all their friends, that there’s something 
obviously inferior about Negroes. 

So—Neil Kingsblood discovers he is 
one-thirty-second Negro, blurts it out at 
a club luncheon, loses his job, his friends 
all turn against him, and at length is 
asked to move from his nice house in 
the good section. With friends, Negro 
and white, he and his wife fight off the 
angry white citizenry which is trying 
to drive them from their castle, and 
they end up in jail. There you have it. 

It has been debated in some of the 
reviews of Kingsblood Royal whether it 
is really a novel. Perhaps, these review- 
ers suggest, Sinclair Lewis meant it as 
a tract for racial tolerance. 

Agreed, that it is much kinder to 
Sinclair Lewis to refrain from classify- 
ing this latest effort as a novel. With 
its exhaustive attempt to include within 
its pages pictures of all types of Negroes 
(mainly educated, proud, often almost- 
white; but a few wild ones, gamblers, 
victims of their environment And in- 
tolerance) it seems clearly meant to ap- 
peal to the reader’s curiosity rather than 
imagination, much as the World Al- 
manac, with its breakdown of foreign- 
born, native-born, concentration in cities 
of certain minorities, might do. Certain- 
ly Kingsblood Royal has no characteriza- 
tion to speak of, none of the muddied 
confusion of purpose that made George 





Babbitt and Martin Arrowsmith alive. 
A certain amount of vacillation takes 
place in Vestal Kingsblood and her hus- 
band, but this serves no purpose except 
to outline new arguments for or against 
tolerance, for or against standing by 
one’s guns (Neil Kingsblood naturally 
stands by his guns, since no member of 
the Literary Guild, which selected the 
book for this month’s distribution, likes 
a coward). 

So then, maybe it is a tract. But as 
such, it must also face certain criteria. 
First of all, it must reach an audience 
(in this case, mainly female, the kind 
who reside jin medium-sized cities and 
subscribe to book clubs). It does this 
quite adequately through the slick- 
magazine technique I have already out- 
lined. But where does it go from there? 
It tells these women that there are edu- 
cated Negroes, that intolerance makes 
their lives very difficult, and that Neil 
Kingsblood, who is_ one-thirty-second 
Negro, is exactly the kind of boy you’d 
want for a son or a husband. I am sure 
that most of these ladies will, indeed, 
find Neil Kingsblood very appealing, and 
will not like what happens to him be- 
cause he has the audacity to declare his 
Negro blood. But I’m also sure that not 
one in a hundred of these ladies would 
fee] that she herself would treat Neil 
so scurrilously. After all, he’s mainly 
white, isn’t he? It was a shame for him 
to jeopardize the well-being of his fam- 
ily just because he had to be honest, 
but his wife stood by him and so would 
they. Most men are a little bit foolish 
anyway. As for all those educated 
Negroes he gets to know, well they 
probably exist—you read about them in 
the newspapers—and it might actually 
be fun to meet one, say at a lecture at 
the church some Sunday evening. The 
ladies who will read Kingsblood Royal 
think of themselves as a very tolerant 
lot. They may very well argue with 
their husbands about the book. 

But what it amounts to is that the 
book will fail to touch a single one of 
their base prejudices—leveled not only 
against Negroes but against anyone who 
is less successful than they, less socially 
accepted. They each have a position to 
uphold, and the chances are that reading 
Kingsblood Royal will allow them to up- 
hold it—nothing more. 

I doubt that this was Sinclair Lewis’s 
intention. On the dust jacket Random 
House advertises that the book will “jolt 
the “nation.” Why it fails to do so is 


‘Tract 


because Leiws used the same means as 
were used by the Writer’s Board during 
the war to increase enlistment in, say, 
the paratroops. On a directive, for a 
period of months slick writers made the 
heroes in their stories paratroopers. I[t 
worked with astounding success. What 
Lewis has failed to realize is that his 
job is not to enlist people into the Negro 
race, 

Kingsblood Royal is not a tract be- 
cause there is no co-ordinating idea 
behind it, nor any suggestions for action 
as a result. Nowhere does it say’ that 
since this and this is the case, we must 
act in such and such way. The kindest 
thing that can be said for Lewis is that 
he does not understand the case, since 
he seems to believe that by parading 
handsome, intelligent Negroes across the 
pages of his book he can help to destroy 
prejudice. But the anti-Semitic prejudice 
is often based on the belief that all Jews 
are devilishly handsome and_ super- 
naturally intelligent. There is only one 
further implication: any one of us might 
have Negro blood; therefore we should 
all be nice to the Negroes. The same 
argument, over the centuries, has not 
helped the Jews one whit. 


Lewis's failure to make Kingsblood 
Royal successful as either novel or tract 
could, perhaps, have been foretold. Since 
Arrowsmith his books have steadily de- 
creased in power and interest. None of 
Lewis’s books are great books, but he 
had, in the ones that are still widely 
read, a warmth of characterization, an 
acidity of style, and a feeling for the 
human problem, no matter how negligi- 
ble his hero, that served to give the 
reader a sense of déjd vu. But the very 
fact that this remains their major appeal 
gives indication of the nature of Lewis’s 
limitations. He could never take, from 
the combination of -personal experience 
and imagination that comprises .any 
novel, any kind of all-over view which 
might have invested them with broader 
meaning. Nor did he approach his ma- 
terial with any such view, a priori. His 
talent remained at the dead level of 
immediate perception. Since he has 
lacked new perceptions to feed it, every 
element of his work has grown weaker. 
At length, out of the need (financial?) 
to produce a book every second year, he 
comes to Kingsblood Royal and decides, 
so dry are the springs of his inspiration, 
to make it the vehicle for a social and 
economic problem whose complexity he 
has neither the means to understand 
nor the grace to admit. 
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Fischer’s Line and Snow’s Drift | 


Reviewed by WILLIAM H. CHAMBERLIN 


WHY THEY BEHAVE LIKE RUSSIANS. By John Fischer. New York: Harper 


and Brothers. 262 pages. $2.75. 


STALIN MUST HAVE PEACE. By Edgar Snow. New York: Random House. 


184 pages. $2.50. 


months in Russia, mostly in the Ukraine, last year as a member of the UNRRA 


J FISCHER, assistant aditor of Harper’s Magazine, spent more than two 


mission to the Ukraine. He is a notably good reporter, with a quick and lucid 
mind, an above average descriptive ability and a breezy and readable style. In personal 
viewpoint he is an American progressive, anxious to report rather than to judge, and 
inclined almost to lean over backward to avoid the dread charge of “redbaiting.” 


Ail this adds up to a very human and 
realistic account of Soviet life, a bic 
breathless at times and superficia: in 
spots, but generally sound and ceitalse. 
No professional journalist has dJore 3 
better job of spot reporting on the so- 
viet Union. 

He found the everyday life of the citi- 
zen - Kiev, the city where he spent mist 
his time, extremely bleak as regat ls 
food, housing and clothing. The jpexss- 
ants, according to his impression, 12 
rather better off than the city dwells; 
but it was only a comparison in Jegrees 
of hardship and privation. 

He characterizes the Soviet ruling 
class, the Communist Party, as tougt, 
ruthless, efficient and generally fre: 
from corruption, The efficiency, to ‘ve 
sure, is somewhat qualified by the dis- 
eases of overcentralization: slowness in 
reaching essential decisions and fei, 
on the part of subordinates, tv assuime 
responsibility. In a brilliant piece of 
analysis, which is worth quoting, h 
disposes of the silly fantasy that Rus- 
sia, under its present system, posesse > 
“economic democracy”, as contrast2i 
with western “political democracy”: 

“The- Russian Communist Party. . 
controls the instruments of productio: 
as completely as any ruling class in his- 
tory. It alone decides what use slial 
be made of land, factories, labor ani 
raw materials; and no other rulinz 
group in modern society can make such 
decisions with so little regard for the 
desires of the rest of the community. 
The managers of American industry av 
subject to constant pressure from oct 
labor and consumers, but Soviet mau- 
agement has no need to pay much at- 
tention to either. Russian trade-unious 
have far less voice in management than 
their American counterparts. They cau 
neither strike, bargain for higher wazes, 
nor demand shorter hours, In many 
eases they have not even been able to 
compel plant managers to pay wages 
which were months overdue. Nor can 
the consumer influence production policy 
except in the most feeble and indirect 
manner; by and large, he takes what- 
ever his bosses please to give him.” 

Fischer reports that he did not fini 
a single Jew in the upper ranks of the 
Ukraine bureaucracy and that a few 
minor Jewish officials hinted at preju- 
dice among their Ukrainian colleagues. 
He also asserts that in recent vears 
Jews have been barred from recruitment 
into the Soviet foreign service. [ re- 
ceived confirmation of this last point 
from a very well informed source dur- 
ing my trip in Europe last summer. 

The author attributes Soviet trucu- 
lence and agression to fear, although 
he concedes the possibility that world 
domination may be a Soviet objective. 
Actually this may be more a matter of 
semantics than is generally realized. N a- 
poleon, Hitler and every would-be con- 
geror may well have rationalized each 
step of aggression as necessitated by de- 
sire to prevent some hostile. move 
against him. But Mr, Fischer does not 
believe that the Soviet rulers can un- 
dertake an aggressive war for fifteen 
years and will not launch a military 
attack on any area which the United 
States is clearly committed to defeuid. 
He urges America to remain econowi- 
eally strong and points out that avoii- 
ance of depression will both increase 
American military power and allay So- 
viet fears of a depression-bred lapse 
into fascism. 

This all makes pretty good sense; but 
the author seems a little unduly opti- 
mistic about the possibility of a peaceful 
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and stable division of the world into 
American.and Soviet spheres of infu- 
ence. He also verges on advocacy of 
appeasement when he urges the United 
States to recognize the annexatiou 0f 
the Baltic States and “to stop meddling 
altogether in the internal polities of the 
eastern European puppet states.” Reeox- 
nition of the crude violations of the At- 
lantic Charter and the Yalta Agreement 
would most probably merely serve a3 2 
springboard for new Soviet acts of az- 
gression. 

There are a few slips of hasty ani 
superficial writing in this generally «x- 
cellent piece of reporting. [t is doubt- 
ful whether the author, who is not 
familiar with the Russian languages, 
could affirm with certainty that “most 
of them (the Russian people) still have 
an almost religious faith in the wisdpui 
of their leaders.” The backwardness of 
the pre-war Russian agriculture ani 
the prevalence of the primitive mir sy3- 
tem (which had given way to individual 
ownership on a considerable scale, ¢s- 
pecially in the Ukraine) are exaggera- 
ted. The eight hour day is not as strictly 
observed on collective farms as the au- 
thor suggests. 

It is a little fatalistic to say that 
“Russia has always had to be aa arma 
eamp” and it implies a peculiac method 
of historical counting to say that “four- 
teen times since 1800 hostile troops 
have poured across the western border.” 
Actually there have been only theres 
serious invasions of Russia since 100, 
Napolean’s, the Kaiser’s and Hitler’s. 

But in the main, and with these reser- 
vations, the book may be recommend?i 
as a lively, accurate, shrewd and pen>- 
trating study. One hopes its circulation 
will be increased by the clumsy ani 
heavyhanded. methods of Marshall Mae- 
Duthe, head of the UNRRA mission to 
the Ukraine, in trying to organize 
against it the kind of vituperative cam- 
paign which was launched against Wil- 
liam L. White’s Report on the Russians. 
The psychological climate of 1947 in 
America is not that of 1945. This is 
one measure of Mr. MacDuftie’s jude- 
ment and intelligence. Another mea- 
sure is MacDuffie’s solemn statement 
that Fischer’s writings have attracted 
denunciations from Soviet reviewers aui 
commentators. But American readers 
are not likely to ask for a Soviet cen- 
sor’s imprimatur as a proof of reliabla 
writing on Russia. 

Edgar Snow’s work is an expanded 
version of the three articles in “Th: 
Saturday Evening Post” on which [ 
have already commented ia The Nex 
Leader. The author seems to believe 
that the Soviet Union is a pacific, inao- 
cent victim of agressive American in- 
perialism. Under the guise of presenting 
the viewpoint of a common or garden 
Soviet citizen, “Ivan Ivanovich,” Mv. 
Snow puts out a line of Soviet special 
pleading which suggests the typical so- 
phistries and misrepresentations of 
Radio Moscow. For example Mr. Saow’s 
ivan “knows” that all their buffer states 
between Germany and Russia “fell in 
with fascism, when Germany became 


the dominant power, in order to oblit- 
erate Russia.” What a strange lapse 
of memory about the period between 
August, 1939 and June, 1941, when Po- 
land, the Baltic States and Rumania 
were carved up by agreement between 
Stalin and Hitler! 

Mr. Snow’s Ivan is a crusading “anti- 
Fascist.” He does not try to reconcile 
this theory with the many administra- 
tive similarities between communist and 
fascist totalitarian states. Nor does he 
explain why there was_no audible peep 
of protest among these stalwart “anti- 
Fascists” when Stalin informed Ribben- 
trop that “our friendship is cemented 
in blood” (the blood of unfortunate Po- 
land) or when Molotov, exulting in the 
common onslaught of German and So- 
viet armies against Poland, remarked: 
“One swift blow, first from the German 
army, ‘then from the Red Army, and 
nothing remained of that ugly offspring 
of the Versailles Treaty.” 

The author proposes a five-point pro- 
zram for the solution of American So- 
viet difficulties and the relief of world 
tension. He wants direct American-So- 
viet negotiations for basic political, eco- 
nomic and military agreements, eco- 
nomic collaboration with Russia, collec- 
tive security, a common political pro- 
gram and cultural exchange. It mav 
be noted that every one of these sugges- 
tions has either been tried, with con- 
spicuous lack of success, or is inherent!y 
impossible or would be futile and harm- 
ful in the present state of world rela- 
tions. Numerous offorts to negotiate 
with the Soviet leaders have led either 
to humiliatng American surrenders, as 
at Yalta, or to deadlocks, How can 
there be a common political program be- 
tween a nation conceived in liberty and 
a dictatorship based on human slavery? 
We have tried to obtain collective se- 
curity and we have tried to obtain cui- 
tural exchange. But the Soviet nezo- 


tiators have rejected the most elemens 
tary safeguards for atomic disarmament 
and- Ambassador Walter B, Smith re- 


cently cited eight American proposals 


for cultural co-opération, every one ig. 
nored or rejected by the Soviet authori- 
ties. 

Mr. Snow thinks we should “give sub- 
stantial financial assistance to Russia” 
because Russia could provide an export 
market of “up to five billion dollars an- 
nually.” The economies of this proposal 
might suggest Henry Wallace in _ his 
wildest screwball flights of fancy. 

There is every reason to believe that 
Stalin would be eminently co-operative 
in accepting five billion dollars worth 
of American goods. Unloading lend- 
lease supplies from our ships was one 
of the few examples of zealous co-op- 
eration the Soviet Union gave during 
the war. But how, in heaven’s name, 
could Stalin pay for such a huge inflow? 
Soviet exports to America before the 
war averaged about 25 million dollars 
a year, or about one half of one percent 
of Mr. Snow’s suggested figure of an- 
nua! American exports to Russia. 


Granting that Soviet exports to Amer- 
ica might increase, even several times 
over, and the problem of repaying any 
such huge advances still remains un- 
solved. What Mr. Snow is really rec 
ommending is a huge peacetime lend- 
lease arrangement, under which Ameri- 
cans would be taxed to support a sys- 
tem which has made no secret of its de- 
sire for world domination and of its 
hatred of this country as the main ob- 
stacle to such a domination. 

At least it is pleasant to know that, 
in the opinion of Mr. Snow himself, “tha 
policy suggested would prove utterly un- 
acceptable to the present Congress and 
administration.” Or, one might add, to 
any American Congress and adminis- 
tration not bent on committing national 
hari-kiri. 


“The Forest and the Bible” 


Reviewed by LOUIS CLAIR 


THE GIRL AND THE FERRYMAN. 
By Ernst Wiechert. Pilot Press, Nei 
York, 1947. 206 pages. $2.75. 


Tu E publishers should have mentioned 
that The Girl and the Ferryman was 
written before Hitler came to power. W2 
then would have been spared the politi- 
cal interpretations that some have at- 
tempted to give to this simple peasant 
story. 

Ernst Wiechert was among the hand- 
ful of first-rate German writers inside 
Germany who have had a consistent and 
militant anti-Nazi record. Yet his work 
is devoid of any political significance. 
Furthermore, Wiechert’s most important 
period as a writer dates from after 1932, 
i.e. after the year this book was pub- 
lished; it is thus to be taken as a first 
introduction to, rather than as a full 
revelation of, the character of his main 
work. One only hopes that later works, 
such as his profoundly moving account 
of his life in a concentration camp, 
Forest of the Deed, will soon be available 
in English. 

Wiechert was born in Eastern Prussia 
and lived the greatest part of his life 
among the primitive peasant communi- 
ties there, in the marshlands and deep 
forests. Eastern Prussia also furnishes 
the locale for this book as for many other 
of his works. “I began with the forest 
and the Bible and I shall probably end 
with them,” he writes in a recently pub- 
lished self-portrait. “I came from the 
world of the ‘East’ and many think that 
this is a gloomy and broken world but 
they don’t know the magie of this world 
that is still alive.” 

The Bible, the forest, magic—these 
three words indeed are a clue to the 
Wiechert of the early pre-Nazi period. 
The relationships between the ferryman 
Juergen Doskocil and his housekeeper 
and later wife Marte are primarily 





shaped by these forces. They live in a 
peasant community in which the word 
of God has a power over men such as ig 
extinct in the modern world; the ap- 
pearance of a new prophet in the person 
of an American Mormon priest, Maclean, 
can thus remold their whole lives and 
the lives of the peasants around them. 

The magic of this man and the magie 
of the forest, the blend of the word of 
God with the earthly power of this 
modern magician from the far-away 
Golden City, deeply stir the lives of the 
pleasant community and give rise to the 
drama. But nature with its floods and 
famines is an additional burden and 
curse for the men and women of the vil- 
lage, and for Juergen and Marte. How 
they break the spel! and react victorious- 
ly against the onslaught of men, nature 
and the Mormon prophet forms the es- 
sence of the book. 

It is a simple peasant story of na- 
ture’s evils, of man-made misery and of 
redemption through love. Primitive 
fears, elementary desires, the depths of 
inarticulate feelings permeate the tex- 
ture of the story and determine its style. 
The book is written in the lyrical and 
musical style that is peculiar to Wiechert 
and which the translator has well pre- 
served. Wiecheri hardly is in the tradi- 
tion of the modern novel or of modern 
rational thought; and yet curiously in 
his irrational and magic world he found 
more moral stamina to oppose the Nazi 
system than many a sophisticated Ger- 
man writer of his generation. 
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Paramounts New Film 


“Dear Ruth” 








WILLIAM HOLDEN AND @ 
| Grace Moore, who for the three 


. |seasons preceding her death was 
PARAMOUNT'S NEW COMEDY a favorite Stadium soloist. 


JOAN CAULFIELD STAR IN 


“Dear Ruth,” picturization of 


the stage play which ran for more| 


than two years on Broadway, is 
the new film attraction at the N. Y. 
Paramount Theatre this week. 
“Dear Ruth” by Norman Krasna 
and adapted for the screen by 
Arthur Sheekman, co-stars Wil- 
liam Holden and Joan 
with Edward Arnold, Billy De 
Wolfe, Mary Philips and Mona 
Freeman in important roles.-Holden 
pertrays a soldier who returns 
from overseas to claim a‘ girl with 
whom he thinks he has been car- 
rying on a flamingly romantic cor- 
yespondence. He has her pictures 
and letters to proye it. He finds, 
however, that the letters were writ- 
ten by her young sister and that 
his dream girl is really engaged to 
someone else. The result is said 
to be a series of hilarious situa- 
tions. The comedy was directed by 
William D. Russell. 

In person the Paramount is pre- 
senting Perry Como, singing star 
ef screen and radio. Featured are 


| 
| 


| 


STADIUM CONCERTS 


Lloyd Shaffer and his orchestra, | 


Helen Carroll and the Satisfiers, 
Larry Storch and the Four Evans. 


STADIUM CONCERTS OPEN 
ITS 1947 SEASON JUNE 16— 
ISAAC STERN SOLOIST 


Stadium Concerts opens its 1947 
season on Monday, June 16, at 8:30 
p. m., with Pierre Monteux con- 
ducting the New York Philhar- 
menic-Symphony Orchestra’ and 
Isaac Stern as soloist. Founded in 
1918, this season’s concerts com- 
plete the span of three decades of 
fine music at Lewisohn Stadium at 
prices within moderate incomes. 

The first four concerts of the 
opening week present the work 
of thirteen masters of symphonic 


music, all under the direction of 
Pierre Monteux. The week’s fifth 
concert, on Saturday, June 21, will 


be dedicated to the memory of 
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RODGERS and HAMMERSTEIN 
presen’ 













in osseciation with JOSHUA LOGAN 





“YEAR'S FUNNIEST PLAY.” 
--Cue 


sar Jo HR 


4 New Comedy by NORMAN KRASNA 
Directed by MR. LOGAN 


MUSIC BOX, 45 St. W. of B’way 
Evs. 8:40.Mats.Wed.& Sat , 













‘A DELIGHTFUL COMEDY” 
—Atkinson, Times 


HELEN HAYES 


i 

oo 4 5 R f oe 
A New Comedy by ANITA LOOS 

Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 






BROADHURST THEA., 44 St. W. of Bway 
Eves. 8:40 © Matinees Wed. & Sat, 2:40 
AIR-CONDITIONED 







ETHEL MERMAN 


In The Musical Smash 


“ANNIE GET YOUR GON" 


Music and Lyrics by IRVING BERLIN 
Book by HERBERT ond DOROTHY FIELDS 
with RAY MIDDLETON 


Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
THEA,, 45 St. West of B'way 


Evs. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
AIR-CONDITIONED 











THEATER PARTIES 


Al) trade fra: | 
ternal organizations are re- | 
quested when planning theater’ 
parties to do so through Ber- 
oard Feinman. Manager of the 
NEW LEADER THEATRICAL! 
UEPARTMENT. AL- | 
| conquin 4-4622. New Leader 
| Pheatrica) Department. 7 East | 
| 15th Street. New York City 


unions and 





| 
| 
} Phone 








day, June 16, Monteux will present 
|a Beethoven-Tchaikovsky program, 
with Isaac Stern playing the Rus- 
sian composer’s violin concerto. 
The all-orchestral programs of 
Tuesday, June 17, and Wednes- 
Caulfield | 44Y, June 18, also under Monteux’s 
direction, 
Weber, Mozart, Strauss, Milhaud, 
| Chabrier, Berlioz, Ravel and Stra- 
vinsky. 


For the opening concert, Mon- 


will include works of 





Amsierdam Ave., 136th to 138th Streets 


Lewisohn Stadium 





PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
MONDAY, JUNE 16, at 8:30 
OPENING NIGHT 
PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 
ISAAC STERN, Violin Soloist 


THURSDAY, JUNE 19, at 8:30 
SIMON BARERE, Piano Soloist 


SATURDAY, JUNE 21, at 8:30 
Grace Moore Memorial am 
Soloists: DOROTHY KIRST 

and EUGENE CONLEY 


PRICES (incl. Tax): 30c, 60c, $1.80, $2.40. 
Stadium Box Office. AUd, THREE-3400 











Wagner’s “Die Meistersinger” 
Prelude opens the concert of Thurs- 
day, June 19, and is followed by 
the Brahms Symphony Ne. 2. 


PALISADES FARK‘S 
VARIED ATTRACTIONS 


This week-end wil] see a Mr. and 
Mrs. combination take over the 


P. rT tole) akan) 


eKait 





ALAN LADD 
GAIL RUSSEL 
WILLIAM BENDIX 


"CALCUTTA" 


A PARAMOUNT PICTURE 
~—~ PLUS - 
“DANGER STREET” 
In Person: BILL FLOYD 
at the mighty organ every 
day at al] shows 


free stage presentation at Pali- 
sades Amusement Park, N. J.. 
posite the 125th Street 
when Johnny Rothwell and his or- 
chestra move in to headline the en- 
tertainment program for a limited 
engagement. Featured with Johnny 
and his crew is the lovely wife of 
orchestra leader Johnny Rothwell, 


cp- 
Ferry, 


Casino. 
ogan as vocalist, 


door dancin 
to Claire 





2s a vocalist. 


Claire Hogan as featured vocalist. 
Rothwell and his band will play 
for the free stage show held twice 
daily and for free dancing every 
night at the Palisades Park out 
In addition 


the 


Rothwell crew features Don Darcy 

















PARAMOUNT present: 


Billy 


Screen Play by Arthur Sheekman - B 





PERRY 


DON BAKER 





WILLIAM HOLDEN 
JOAN CAULFIELD 


‘DEAR RUTH” 


De Wolfe 
Edward Arnold - 


MARY PHILIPS - VIRGINIA WELLES 
Produced by PAUL JONES 
Directed by WILLIAM D. RUSSELL 


In Person 


...plus LLOYD SHAFFER 
and His “Chesterfield Supper Club’ ORCHESTRA 
..- plus HELEN CARROLL 
AND THE SATISFIER 
«.-plus LARRY STORCH 
«.-plus THE FOUR EVANS 





Mona Freeman 


- KENNY O’MORRISON 


ased on the Play by Norman Kresna 





COMO 


at the Organ 








PARAMOUNT 


TIMES SQUARE 
Midnight Feature Nightly 


says: 


“EXCELLENT!” 


ALLIED ARTISTS PRODUCTIONS INC. presents 


DON DeFORE + ANN HARDING - CHARLES RUGGLES 
VICTOR MOORE - GALE STORM 


ROY DEL RUTH'S 


§ IT HAPPENED ON 5™ AVENUE” 


BOB a” 
HOPE 


Says: 


“HAPPINESS- 
LOADED! 


ROU 


“ONE OF THE 
BEST!" 


CONTINUOUS 
PERFORMANCES 


' DOORS OPEN 9:30 A.M. 
POPULAR PRICES 























pa «ON STAGE * 


Spec 


ART I 


EXTRA! 





"Smash Hit!" 


—Walter Winchell 


Maureen O'HARA John PAYNE 


Miracle on 
34th Street 


20th CENTURY-FOX 


JERRY LESTER 


SALICI PUPPETS 


JAN AUGUST 





IN PERSON 


ial! 


sUND 


EXTRA! 








Doors Open at 
10:30 A.M. 


R O x bf 7th AVE. & 50th St. 











CRITICS PRIZE MUSICAL! 





AIR-CONDITIONED—Mats. Thurs. & 





ZIEGFELD sath Street and 6th Ave. - 


rices Mon. thru Thurs. $1.20-$4.80: 


CRITICS PRIZE MUSICAL! 


CI §- 5260. Evenings 8:30. 
Friday & Sat. $1.20-$6 


“to talk A 
of love } 
1S to 


storring 





GEORGE 


SANDERS 


BRANDT’S GLOBE = 'iviv: 


Produced by DAVIOL. LOEW + Adapted ond Direcied by ALBERT LEWIN 






STARTS 


Today 


LANSBURY + DVORAK. 
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Sat. 2:30—MAIL ORDERS FILLED 





JUNE 14, 1947 


Johnny Bothwell & His Orch. 
% SHOWS & DANCING 

for FREE Every Aftern. & Eve. 

Free Aerial Bellet @ Free Parking, 


IN WORLD's 
LARGEST 
SALT WATER 


AMUSEMENT PARKIN 4, 
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AYD and PCA 


‘Cuntinued trom VPage tour) 
delegates from Eurone und Asia met for 
the conference of the World Federation 
for Democratic Youth, which Harold 
Laski called a Corir -ist-inspired and 
Communist-conspired youth front. 

* . 4 


Tus reporter knew of the plans for 
the conference while stationed in the 
U. S. armed forces in London in the late 
winter and spring of 1945. Preliminary 
conferences were held at the Interna- 
tional Youth House in London. Subse- 
quent conferences blueprinting the No- 
vember, 1945 conference, and eventually 
the Prague Festival, were made with the 
knowledge of a prominent member of 


. the left-wing of the British Labor Party, 


who also was known to be backing In- 





1872 1947 


OUR 75th ANNIVERSARY 
Household Fire Insurance 


‘1 per 5] ,000.00 


A deposit of 80 cents for every $100 
worth of insurance is required. 
This deposit is returnable whenever 
a member withdraws. 
* 

We are the only Co-operative 

Fire Insurance Society owned 

and operated by Workingmen. 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 


* 
BRANCHES ALL OVER 


» 

Apply to the Main Oifice 
227 EAST 84th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Tel: REgent 4 - 2432 
Ask for booklet C-62 








ternational Youth House. At the IYH, 
where American soldiers rubbed shoul- 
ders with Tito supporters and supporters 
of the Soviet regime, were the first head- 
quarters for the November, 1945, London 
conference. 

At 1YH, although social functions 
rarely saw the party-line shining 
through, one could always hear the 
party-line, British-made, at IYH lec- 
tures. A large map at the entrance of 
the social hall, oft times the lecture hall 
too, clearly showed the daily military 
advances of British and Soviet troops. 
U. S. advances were not kept up-to-date. 
The London edition of the British Daily 
Worker lay on the reading tables in the 
IYH’s library. It was a well-read paper 
at the end of the day. 

Posters announcing the party-line 
plays of the Unity Theatre (well rep- 
resented by a booth at the Communist 
Party’s May Day Demonstration in Lon- 
don, May 1, 1945), were prominently 
displayed at IYH. Recently the London 
party-line theatre and its American pro- 
totype, Stage for Action, announced 
partnership. Both ar: in the business of 
dishing out the party-line. Both are now 
part of the International cartel of the 
party-line. Unity Theatre’s musical re- 
vue, “Alice In Thunderland,” performed 
while bombs still fell, satirically attack- 
ed Herbert Morrison for the latter’s anti- 
Communist views. 

It is not unlikely that an announce- 
ment will be made at the YPCA’s Youth 
Lobby to Washington about the Festival 
in Prague, its purposes lauded. It is not 
unlikely, and very much part of the 
agenda up-to-now, that fraternal dele- 
gates to the Festival will be chosen in 
Washington this weekend. 

In Washington, the YPCA and the 
Communist youth fronts will meet in 
common cause. In Prague, the still po- 
litically unfettered youth of Europe will 
meet with their prototypes of the United 
States. Flaming youth is helping the 
Comintern agents ignite another world 
conflagration. 
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‘The Russian Acquisition of the 


Hungarian Danube Fleet: 


HEN the Germans were forced to retire from Hungary, they 

moved all movable Danube vessels to the upper regions of 

the Danube, in Bavaria and Austria. There the victorious 
American armies found and seized them, so that the bulk of the 
fleet of the government-controlled Royal Hungarian River and 
Sea Navigation Company (generally called by the initials of its 
Hungarian name, “Mefter”), consisting of around 200 ships, were 
under undisputed American control. 


Mefter is indebted to a group of Western (mostly British) 
creditors. These creditors suggested both to the American and 
British authorities that these ships be retained to protect their 
interests, under the assumption that such a step would bé in 
accordance with the general interest of the Western powers. With 
the active support of the British, and with the consent of American 
authorities, legal steps were prepared with-the aim of attaching 
the ships and thus retaining them in the American zones of occu- 
pation, both in Germany and Austria. Last December, court pro- 
ceedings were started in Linz (upper Austria) and by order of the 
Linz Court, about one dozen vessels were intercepted and attached 
on their voyage downstream to Hungary. Navigation on the 
Danube shortly thereafter was interrupted due to freezing of the 
river. Meanwhile, a similar court action was prepared for Bavaria, 
but, in contradiction to the attitude of American military authori- 
ties in Austria, American military authorities in Germany were 
not cooperative. British authorities, however, interfered with 
seemingly favorable results. But technical difficulties raised by 
one or the other division of the American military government in 
(Germany, made timely action impossible so that the Hungarian 
ships, whose custody meanwhile passed from ‘American to Hun- 
garian authorities in aecordance with international agreements, 
left Bavaria in April and the first days of May last, and safely 
reached Hungary. 

By an extraordinary coincidence, the ships lying in Linz under 
court attachment, fled during one of the first nights in May with 
the help of a Hungarian motor vessel which arrived in Linz for 
that purpose, and found safety in the Russian zone. This open 
act of a breach of law and of contempt of court was strongly 
objected to by government, Parliament and press in England, but 
no mention was made anywhere of this matter in the United States 
and, as far as could be ascertained, no action was taken by, or on 
behalf of, the American government. 


An attempt to attach the escaped vessels in Vienna by a Vienna 
Court order, was frustrated by Russian authorities there. 


So it came that four or six weeks before the Communist coup 
d’etat in Hungary, practically the whole Hungarian Danube fleet 
was returned to that country, an occurrence which could have 
easily been prevented. 














Welcomes 


Saragat and Matteoti 


Giuseppe Saragat and Matteo Matteoti, the latter the son of the martyred 
people’s hero killed by Mussolini's henchmen, are due in the U.S. Their ap- 
pearance in this country at this time is doubly significant because of the strug- 
gle currently taking place throughout Europe to divorce all socialist and liberal 
elements from popular front invitations and machinations of the Communists. 


Unitarians And CP 


(Continued from Page Four) 
ognize the distinction between liberalism 
and Communism. Algo D. Henderson, 
President of Antioch College, has said, 
“The Liberal wants an examination of 
ideas; the Communist has predetermined 
ideas. The Liberal wants to consider 
facts as a basis for action; the Commu- 
nist has predetermined orders. The Lib- 


Anti-Communist democrats oppose unity with the Communists because they know eral, believing in freedom of speech, 


that they do not stand for the same things. They know that such a joining will 
not mean victory for their cause but will represent only a prelude to eventual 
capture by the Soviet satellites. In consequence, it may spell the end of their 
freedom as well as their lives in those areas in which the Soviet Union has 
developed or wields sufficient armed strength to implement their political pro- 
gram of conquest by terror. American trade unionists and their leaders, as well 
as liberals in general, stand to gain much by listening carefully to the political 
experiences the two eminent Italian democratic leaders will probably recount. 
It may well be the key 
to the future of Western Europe with resultant influence on the future of the 
political affairs of the world. The forces of democratic anti-Communism in Italy 
merit the fullest world support. In the United States, the two spokesmen of 
Italian democracy will address the forthcoming convention of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union. The New Leader extends its most heartfelt 


Italy at present is an important pivotal point in Europe. 


welcome to these representatives of Italian democracy. 


desires’ everyone to be heard; the Com- 
munist monopolizes time, prolongs con- 
tention, and seizes power when others 
are bored or tired from the conflict.” 
He might have added that the Commu- 
nist is prepared to suppress freedom 


whenever he has the power to do so. 
x “ cod 





Fritchman and the Liberal Cause 


From this liberal’s point of view, men 
like Fritchman are a gross embarrass- 
ment to the liberal cause. They divide 
it ahd render it vulnerable to outside 
attack. They infiltrate liberal organiza- 


purposes if they can, disrupt them if 
they can’t use them, destroy them if 
they think it necessary. They fight for 
an issue one day and soft-pedal it the 
next. They change causes in midstream 
without explanation solely because the 
current from Moscow changes. So long 
as they are harbored inside the founda- 
tions of the liberal movement it will 
remain weak, unstable and_ insecure, 
Not all Unitarians yet realize how much 
stronger Unitarian liberalism will be 
now that this political creedalist and 
totalitarian-minded editor has removed 
himself from a position of power. 





Though Soviet leaders fear Americaa 
power, they hate British (and Scandina- 
vian) democratic Socialism far more 
than American capitalism, for it may 
offer a practicable alternative to totali- 
tarian Communism, 


- . » 
“T say to the Russians, Europe must 
be democratic. I say to the Americans, 


Hurope must be — socialistic.” — Kurt 


Schumacher, 

















tions, use them for their own ulterior 








Taft-Hartley Bill 


(Continued trom Page One) 

public relations job of a magnitude heretofore un- 
known in the American labor movement. It is, further- 
more, an experiment which the organized labor move- 
ment, both of the AFL and ClO, might well adopt 
as a valuable investment for reaching the hitherto 
unveachable millions in the American community. 

The current crusade against labor, likewise, is 
bound to give a healthy boost to the smouldering 
movement for labor-liberal political action, especially 
in the big industrial states with a preponderance of 
city workers. The bi-partisan, anti-union coalition 
which is making the passage of the Tart-Hartley Bill 
possible, is serving as a potent eye-opener to many 
new thousands. The situation furnishes powerful 
motives which will push labor toward political action. 


14 


There is every reason to hope that it will invigorate 
current eflorts to draw the trade unions and the 
liberals together in the pivotal industrial centers to 
make their weight count in the fast approaching 
political battles, 





Lessons of Hungary 

(Continued from Page Sixteen) 
There should be strong diplomatic pressure on France 
to permit the inclusion of the French occupation zone 
in the new West German state. 

And we should seek, not avoid, a showdown with 
the Soviet Union in the United Nations at the earliest 
possible moment on such issues as willful delay and 
obstruction of the peace settlement, the violation of 
international obligations in such matters as the Polish 
fraudulemt election, tie guerrilla activily in Greece, 


the Hungarian coup, and the maintenance within its 
borders of an abhorrewt and uncivilized system of 
human slavery. Any weakness, faltering or wavering, 
any partisan division about foreign policy at this 
moment will be a disaster for America. 


Hold That Laugh—If You Can 
“The Soviet censors’ only aim is to protect the 
public of all countries from lies and misinformation 


about our country, habitually spread in the foreign 
press by its correspondents in Moscow every time 
censorship was abolished.”—Statement in the Moscow 
weekly, New Times. 

It would be a healthy thing if associations of 
working newspapermen in the United States, Great 
Britain, Canada and other free countries would 
publicly stigmatize this statement as the lying insult 
to independent journalists that it is. 
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Tito-Dimitrov-Hoza 


(Continued from Page Two) 
yoade statements about them not being 
able to cooperate.” Stalin denied this 
allegation of Stassen’s. 


Stalin’s statements were hailed in 
yaoy editorials and by political leaders 
as a clear-cut abandonment of his ani- 
mosity toward the capitalist world in 
favor of peaceful collaboration. Such an 
jmpression may have arisen in Russia, 
too, where the Stalin-Stassen interview 


- was widely publicized. Now Pravda in- 


sists that there was nothing new in the 
views Stalin expressed. Pravda quotes 
a speech made by Lenin in 1922, a report 
py Stalin in 1934 and another one made 


ja 193%, which stressed the possibility 


of good, business-like relations between 
the Soviet Union and the non-Soviet 
world. In Pravda’s interpretation, such 
cooperation does not mean that the 














EX-LAX | 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


Ex-Lax acts gently, but thoroughly. Not too 
strong, not too mild — it’s the “Happy Medium” 
laxative! Its effectiveness and pleasant taste have 
made Ex-Lax America’s most popular laxative 
=the favorite of children as well as grown-ups. 


AT ALL DRUG STORES IN 10c AND 25¢ SIZES | 


As a precaution use only as directed 


Soviet Union must change its foreign 
policy or relinquish its manifold ex- 
pansionist drives in Europe and Asia. 
Pravda ridicules the view of “certain 
ergans of the British and American 
press” which believe that cooperation be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the Western 
powers signifies “a retreat of the~Soviet 
Union from its policy in regard to the 
most important international issues.” 

lt is a rare occasion indeed when we 
can fully agree with Pravda. Stalin’s 
views on cooperation and non-coopera- 
tion with the non-Soviet nations did not 
change after the war. His state of mind 
remains just as antagonistic to them as 
before. He seeks to reduce the extent 
of their influence, to expand the Soviet 
realm at their cost, to dominate a variety 
of other nations. 
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ZURICH, SWITZERLAND 





The following cable by the Social Democratic Federation ¢ the United States 
was sent to the international “Socialist” rump-convenion 

Americans who noted the absence of the SDF from the convention can find the 
reason in the text of the following cable: 


eld in Switzerland. - 


SOCIALIST INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 


SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC FEDERATION OF UNITED STATES REGRETS 
NOT BEING PRESENT. ESPECIALLY DC WE REGRET. FAILURE TO 
INVITE GERMAN SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC PARTY, THUS EXCLUDING 
GREATEST FORCE FOR DEMOCRATIC SOCIALISM ON EUROPEAN 
CONTINENT AND ALSO IN CASES WHERE OUR MOVEMENT HAS BEEN 
SPLIT B¥ COMMUNIST PRESSURE, YOUR EXCLUSION OF THE LOYAL 
SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC ELEMENTS. 


AUGUST CLAESSENS, 
NATIONAL SECRETARY, 


SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC FEDERATION, USA. 








SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 


Preparations ar. being made for a 
number of broadcasts of transcriptions 
of 12 1ninute addresses on various phases 
of the Secial Democratic philosophy now 
being written by Algernon Lee, Liston 
M. Oak, Councilman Louis P. Goldberg, 
Esther Friedman and August Claessens. 
Beginning in Septembe, this plau will 
be tried out in Rochester, N. Y., Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Los Angeles, Mil- 
waukee, and St. Louis. The success of 
this plan depends upon the funds now 
being raised in the 1947 National Drive 
and Eleventh Anniversary Journal. ... 


NEW YORK CITY 


The City Convention, held on Saturday 
and Sunday, was well attended. The 
discussions were spirited and a number 
of reselutions and reports of committees 
were adopted. Abraham Cahan, A'ger- 
non Lee, Gerhart Seger, Councilman 
Louis P. Goldberg, Friedrich Stampfer, 
addressed the Convention. Full report 
of the Convetnion, resolutions, etc., will 
soon be ready for our brancaes.... Dele- 
gates of S.D.F. members will receive 





Comrades Saragat at.d Matteoti of Italy 
on arrival at La Gua‘dia Airport, Sun- 
day, June 15, 11 a. m. . .. Mid-Bronx 
Branch: Gay Nineties Party, Saturday, 
June 14, 8:30 p. m., W.C. Center, 108 E. 
181st Street, Bronx. Proceeds for Na- 
tional Drive and Journal. ... Algerncn 
Lee speaks over station WEVD every 
Saturday night at 9:30 p. m.... Unveil- 
ing of monument to Carl Cummings, 
Sunday, June 15, 1 p. m., at Mt. Hebron 
Cemetery, Flushing, L. I, W.C. Plot, 
Biock 75, Section S, Row 18... . August 
Claessens speaks for United Auto Work- 
ers Union, Local 365, Monday, June 16, 
& p. m., Manhattan Center. ... A. 
I. Shiplacoff Branch: Meets Tuesday, 
June 17, 8:30 p. m., at Singers Studio, 
852 Sutter Ave., Brooklyn. ... S.D.F. 
Branch in Amalgamated Houses, Bronx: 
Dinner Symposium, Friday, June 27, 
6:30 p. m., at the W.C, Shule, 100 Van 
Cortlandt Park §S., Bronx. ... August 
Claessens speaks at Liberal Party Park- 
chester Club, Tuesday, June 24. 


2 S}LUDV TODA UT MAARTEN 


THE NEW LEADER 
will facilitate your understanding of 
the entangled problems of our time. 


SHALE HATTA 


<n 








The Thirteenth Annual Conference 


Tamiment Social and Political Institute 


OF THE 


(From THURSDAY, JUNE 19, to SUNDAY, JUNE 22) 
ROADS TO WORLD PEACE 


FIRST SESSION, THURSDAY EVENING, JUNE 19th 





FOURTH SESSION, SATURDAY MORNING, JUNE 21st 











@ The Role of the United Nations 
WILLIAM AGAR .....,. « Scientist. Writer, Lecturer; Special Asst. in the 


Department of Public Information of the U. N. 
ALGERNON LEE ..... « « President, Rand School of Social Science. 
SECOND SESSION, FRIDAY MORNING, JUNE 20th 


@ The Role of the General Assembly 
CHESTER WILLIAMS . 2 Public Liaison: Officer, United States Mission to 


the United Nations, 
J. A. C. C. ALEXANDER , , Deputy Head of the Permanent United Kingdom 


elegation to the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations, 
LOUIS WALDMAN .. . . . Member of the New York bar; author of “Labor 


Lawyer.” 


THIRD SESSION, FRIDAY EVENING, JUNE 20th 


@ The Role of the International Trusteeship 
Council 
ISADOR LUBIN .,..... « United States representative on the Economic 


and Employment Commission of the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations . 


NORMAN THOMAS . ,. . . Chairman, Post War World Council; Five Times 
Socialist Candidate for President; author of 
“Appeal te the Nations.” 


Mrs. MARGARET GRANT... Economic Affaire Officer of the United Nations 


ecretariat 
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@ The Role of the Economic and Social Council 2 


SIR CARL BERENDSEN . . New Zealand ‘Minister to the United States: 
Chairman of the Third Committee (Social, Cul- 
tural and Humaniterien) of the United Nations 
General Assembly. 
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Commons. 
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FIFTH SESSION, SUNDAY MORNING (Continued) 
Presentation Awards to Winners of First Annual College Students’ Essay 


Contest, on “Road to Industrial Peace.””—Announcement of Subject and 
Prizes to be given in next year’s Contest. 





Parliament, Canadian House of 





a 
The Board of Judges who selected the winning essays this year are: Henry Hazlitt, 
Associate Editor, Newsweek Magazine; Algernon Lee, President, Rand School of 
Secia) Science; Selig Perlman, Professor of Economics, University of Wisconsin: 
Sumner H., Slichter, Prof. of Economics, Harvard University; and Ordway Tead, 
Pres., N. Y. Board of Higher Education, and, Editor, Harper & Brothers. Publishers. 
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CONFERENCE RATES: 

Special Opening Rates for new Clubhouse $48 for the Three-day Weekend; 
2-in-a-room, Stays of less than 3 days will be billed at regular summer rates, 
REGULAR Accommodations: $10 daily DELUXE Accommodations: $12 daily 
(Couple DeLuxe already booked.) 


























Where the News Ends 


By William. Henry Chamberlin 








The Lessons of Hungary 


followed a familiar and instructive pattern. 

There was the alleged plot, with the number of 
supposed participants elastically extended to include 
every Hungarian political figure who was obnoxious 
to Matyas Rakosi, Moscow’s Gauleiter in Budapest. 
There was the completion of a sapping and under- 
mining process which had been going on ever since 
the Hungarian voters, in a reasonably free election 
in 1945, gave a clear majority to the Small Holders’ 
Party and gave only one-sixth of their vote to the 
Communists. There is the close cooperation between 
the Soviet military authories and the Hungarian 
Communists, so often observed in Poland, Rumania 
and Bulgaria. There is the prospective disfranchise- 
ment in the name of “democracy”; the promise of 
future elections that will be as empty of content as 
voting in the Soviet Union itself, or in any of its 
satellite states. While there is no positive American 
action that can immediately undo the results of this 
coup, so reminiscent of the swift and stealthy strokes 
of Hitler and the Japanese militarists during the 
thirties, there are several useful lessons which can be 
drawn from the Hungarian developments. 


Tia recent Communist coup d'etat in Hungary 


First and most obvious, the word of the Soviet 
Government has been proved, for the twentieth or 
thirtieth time, utterly worthless. The Yalta Declara- 
tion, issued under the signatures of Stalin, Roosevelt 
and Churchill, contains the following statement: 

“They jointly declare their mutual agreement to 
concert during the temporary period of instability 
in liberated Europe the policies of their three govern- 
ments in assisting the peoples liberated from the 
domination of Nazi Germany and the peoples of 
the former Axis satellite states of Europe to solve 
by democratic means their pressing political and eco- 
nomic problems.” (My italics.) 

From the deposition of the Radescu government in 
Rumania by the unilateral intervention of Vishinsky, 
almost before the ink on the Yalta Agreement was 
dry until this latest coup in Hungary, Soviet policy 
has been a consistent series of negations of this 
promise. 

Second, it is impossible to trust or do business (in 
the broader sense of the phrase) with any govern- 
ment in which Communists participate. What has 
happened in Hungary should dispel finally and defi- 
nitely the harmful myth, so popular among the Labor 
Party “rebels,” that the Communist wolf can lie 
down peacefully with the democratic lamb. What 
Rakosi has done in Hungary, Thorez and Togliatti 
will do at the first convenient opportunity in France 
and Italy. 

Third, Soviet aggressive expansion is not limited 
by any considerations of geography or nationality. 
Hungary lies beyond the most generous “strategic” 
frontier which might be allotted to the Soviet Union. 
It had no ties of Pan-Slav affinity or historical asso- 
ciation with Russia. The seizure of Hungary serves 
the clearest kind of notice that the Soviet ultimate 
aim is the subjugation of the entire European 
continent. 

Fourth, the need for prompt, courageous, con- 
sistent implementation of the policy which President 
Truman enunciated last March has been re-empha- 
sized. This is no time for the cries of pessimism, 
defeatism and appeasement which have been appear- 
ing in the column of one well-known commentator 
who has become so confused in interpreting the 
postwar world that a witty Washington hostess refers 
to his column as “Operation Crosseyed.” 


* * 


I; is nothing short of absurd to suggest that the 
coup in Hungary would not have taken place if we 
had been willing to play an appeaser’s role in Greece 
and Turkey. Events, including the manufacture of 
the convenient “plot,” were shaping up for Com- 
munist seizure of power before Truman made his 
apeech of March 12. 

What is needed, if all Europe is not to be lost, is 


1 


a speeding up of strong counter-measures which will 
encourage our friends and discourage our enemies, 
among whom we must ¢ertainly count, on the basis 
of the record, Communists in every country. We 
should do everything in our power to accelerate those 
projects of European federation which will help to 
restore European productivity, self-help and_ self- 












reliance and will thereby justify continued Americag 
financial aid. 2 9 

We should make it clear that large-scale Americag 
economic aid will go only to governments from whi¢ 
Communists are excluded. Molotov and his Fa 
European stooges like to sneer at “dollar diplomacy.” 
Very well, let’s give the countries which the Sovieg 
Union has subjugated a good chance to see wha 
ruble diplomacy can offer them. 

The recent decision to create an embryonic Germay 
government in the shape of the bizonal economit 
council was a belated but welcome step in the righ 
direction. It should be followed up by measures 
which will give some hope to the Germani democrati 
forces, sorely disillusioned by many aspects 6 
previous Anglo-American occupation policy. Amo 
these would be liberal food and raw material credits 
reduction to a minimum of Military Governm 
interference in German administration, maximum 
revival of German non-military industry and foreigy 
trade, repudiation of all the Potsdam restrictions om 
German industry, apart from rearmament prohibiti 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 






























An Editorial— 


Old Man River - A Good Servant But Bad Master 


N addition to all of the man-made troubles which 
follow the war, Dame Nature—especially in our 
great central valley—has given us a few not too 

gentle reminders that death and destruction are still 
a part of her ancient program. The twisters which 
have laid waste little towns in Texas, Oklahoma and 
Arkansas are modest scourges in comparison with the 
bombs which leveled Hiroshima and Nagasaki, but 
to the hundreds or thousands of persons who lost 
their lives or had their property wiped out the dis- 
tinction may seem unimportant. 

Damage from cyclones is exceptional by reason of 

the fact that it is unpredictable and unpreventable. 
All that the states or neighboring communities can 
_do is to rush help to the devastated towns or sections. 
“All the machinery available is promptly set in motion. 
Red Cross units, state police, fire departments respond 
as if by magic. All is done that can be done to rescue 
the endangered and to care for the sick and wounded. 
At our present stage of social and scientific controls, 
that is all that can be done. When Nature strikes 
from the air, all that men can do is to take their pun- 
ishment and to cooperate in the labor of restoration. 

But the losses from these unpreventable ravages of 

the elements are comparatively slight—a few score 
or a few hundreds killed, a section. of some small 
town or a swath of farmland laid waste. The really 
big-scale destruction wrought by Nature is inflicted 
by the waters of the earth rather than by the powers 
of the air. When the Mississippi or the Missouri goes 
on a rampage, that is really something. Terror and 
loss spread over great states. The losses in crops and 
damage to the soil mount into the hundreds of mil- 
lions. The damage, some of it temporary, some per- 
manent, becomes a matter of national concern, 

During the present week readers of the press are 

being entertained with pictures of desperate house- 
holders being rescued by boat from the roofs of their 
houses or standing on some hill and watching in 
dsepair while their stock and their barns are being 
swept away. It all makes for dramatic journalism. 
Army engineers reported that the Missouri and its 
tributaries had covered 1,000,000 acres in Missouri 
alone. The Red Cross estimated that 6,000 persons 
were homeless in that state. Scores of expensive dikes 
have gone out, and whole populations are working 


.And the whole TVA system cost less than the seriem 







desperately to maintain the slender protection afforded 
by others. From lowa down to the sea, a vast are@ 
with all of its people, resources ‘and industries ig) 
threatened. 














































* * o 


Tue: dramatic fact about this whole business is that 
floods such as this are the direct result of things done 
and not done by the federal and state governments. W 
cut down the forests and drained the swamps whic 
formerly retained the water. Then, when destructive 
freshets had occurred over and over again, we set the 
Army engineers to work on a system of dikes which 
have, down through the years, cost hundreds of mil 
lions. Congress has invested these millions in 
system of barriers to hold back the water. But Old) 
Man River has laughed at them. As the silt washes) 
down from the upper reaches, the bottom of the river” 
rises. The dikes must be built higher to keep up with — 
this development. So there is a never-ending race—¥ 
taller dikes to restrain a constantly rising stream— 7} 
until in some places we have a river built up on stilts = 
and far more dangerous than the one which originally | 
flowed between its natural banks. This is the stupid? 
way, the negative and non-constructive way, in which’ 
we have dealt with the stream which is the pride of 7 
our midlands. 

Few have taken note of the fact that there are no- 
tales of floods on the Tennessee. Even the Ohio, t+ 
which the Tennessee is tributary, is going peacefully 
on its way. And the Tennessee waters, held back by 
the great TVA dams, steadily turn the wheels of 
industry, creating wealth rather than destroying its 


of dikes which has added to the terrors of the Missis¢ 
sippi rather than reducing them. 

The people of the Missouri Valley have long be 
crying out for their own Authority. They, too, woul 
like to live in safety and comfort. They, too, wish te 
see the wide waters of their great stream turni 
wheels instead of spreading death and destroying soils 
They will get their MVA as soon as the people of 
this country develop sense enough to put their money 
into constructive investments. The great rivers th 
selves are doing their best to thunder the moral int& 
our ears. 
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